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since July 1945, caseloads de- 

creased simultaneously for three 
types of assistance—old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and 
general assistance. Reductions were 
small, amounting to only 0.2 percent 
each in old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children and 1 percent in 
general assistance. Although the drop 
for old-age assistance was slight, it 
brought the monthly number below 
that for February of the previous 
year. 

February decreases in caseloads 
were most widespread in old-age as- 
sistance, occurring in 40 States, as 
compared with declines in 24 States 
for aid to dependent children and in 
26 States for general assistance. The 
total number of persons receiving aid 
to the blind remained at about the 
January level, though half the States 
reported smaller caseloads. 

Fewer persons have applied for as- 
sistance in recent months than in the 
corresponding months of the preced- 
ing year. In the 4 months October 
1950-January 1951, the numbers of 
applications received for old-age as- 
sistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren were less than four-fifths those 
in the 4 months that ended with Jan- 
uary 1950. In the 28 States reporting 
the number of applications for gen- 
eral assistance, the total for October 
1950-January 1951 was only about 
three-fifths of that in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. A 
smaller decrease—about one-tenth— 
occurred in applications for aid to the 
blind. Demands for workers in cities, 
hew opportunities to qualify for old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits, 
and the new program for aiding dis- 
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abled persons have reduced the num- 
ber of applications for these types of 
assistance. 

Aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled was received by nearly 75,000 
persons in 28 States in February. 
Payments under this category were 
initiated in Colorado, Michigan, and 
West Virginia, but few persons in 
these States received payments for 
February. Most of the expansion in 
the total caseload since January 
(about 6 percent) occurred in States 
that began the program earlier. As in 
other months, the majority of the 
new cases came from the general as- 
sistance program. 

The increase of 7 percent in the 
payments for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled and the slight 
increases in those for aid to de- 
pendent children and aid to the blind 
were more than offset by decreases in 
total payments for old-age assistance 
and general assistance, so that ex- 
penditures for all types of assistance 
were less than those in January by 
$500,000. The average payment for 
old-age assistance in Colorado fell 
off $14 because recipients in Janu- 
ary had received the temporary in- 
crease in payments that occurs in this 
State at the end of a calendar year. 
An $18 increase per family in the 
amount paid under aid to dependent 
children in’ Iowa resulted from the 
elimination of an earlier 15-percent 
cut in the proportion of the recipi- 
ent’s requirements met by assistance 
and other income. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance 
the number of beneficiaries increased 
by more than 100,000 for the fifth 
consecutive month. The February in- 


crease was 101,000; by the end of the 
month, 3.7 million persons were re- 
ceiving monthly benefits amounting 
to $134.1 million. About 80 percent 
of this amount (almost $108 million) 
was being paid to the 2.8 million ben- 
eficiaries aged 65 or over—old-age 
beneficiaries, their wives or dependent 
husbands, aged widows or dependent 
widowers, and dependent parents. 
This aged group has increased by 38 
percent in the past 12 months; it 
comprised three-fourths of the total 
number of beneficiaries receiving ben- 
efits at the end of February and was 
responsible for more than four-fifths 
of the February increase in the num- 
ber of beneficiaries. 

The liberalized eligibility require- 
ments under the 1950 amendments 
to the Social Security Act have, of 
course, affected the number and ay- 
erage monthly amount. of old-age 
benefits. An analysis of the benefits 
awarded and in current-payment sta- 
tus during September-November— 
the first 3 months after the effective 
date of the amendments—is presented 
on page 21. 

Monthly benefits newly awarded in 
February totaled 136,500. Old-age 
benefit awards declined for the third 
consecutive month, to 77,600, but were 
still almost three times higher than 
in February 1950. Almost 23,800 bene- 
fits were awarded to wives or depend- 
ent husbands of old-age beneficiaries; 
this figure includes awards to wives 
under age 65 who have a child bene- 
ficiary in their care. A report on the 
number of awards of the new types 
of benefits for which provision was 
made in the 1950 amendments ap- 
pears on page 25. 

The 20,300 child’s benefits awarded 





that the number of children of old- 
age beneficiaries declined signifi- 
cantly and that the high level of 
child’s benefit awards was maintained 
because of a corresponding increase 
in the number of survivor children. 
This increase in the number of child’s 
survivor benefit awards is due to (1) 
the increase in the number of insured 
deaths, which reflects the liberaliza- 
tion in the insured-status require- 
ments that made insured many work- 
ers who under the former provisions 
would have died uninsured, and (2) 
the liberalization in the dependency 
requirements for payment of child’s 
benefits based on the deceased moth- 
er’s wage record. 

The increase in the number of 
insured workers also affected the 
awards of other types of benefits. 
Almost 7,700 widow’s or widower’s 
benefits and 6,700 mother’s benefits 
were awarded in February, both fig- 
ures being new all-time highs. The 
360 parent’s benefits awarded were 
more than for any other month since 
June 1947. Lump-sum death benefits 
amounting to $43 million were 
awarded with respect to 30,600 de- 
ceased workers in February, only 
slightly less than the record number 
represented in the January awards. 

The sharp upward trend in the 
number of employer and employee 
account numbers assigned under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram continued through February. 
More than two-thirds of the new em- 
ployer numbers were assigned to em- 
ployers of newly covered farm and 
household workers and nonprofit or- 
ganizations. 

There was continued activity with 
respect to coverage of State and local 
governmental employees under Fed- 
eral-State agreements. By the end of 
March, six States (Arkansas, Cali- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Selected current statistics 












































[Corrected to Apr. 9, 1951] 
or Febranr Calendar year 
e anuary e aia lie 
Item 1951 1951 1980 > 
1950 1949 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 

sa Se eee 61, 313 61, 514 61, 637 63, 099 62, 105 

Emplo 58, 905 59, 010 56, 953 59, 957 58, 710 
Covered by old-age | and survivors insur- 

Set 2 SSE Sa Ba a Se ee 33, 457 35, 165 33,314 
1 by State nga» insur- 

qpacamuevsicsce ‘ 34, 100 33, 800 30, 607 32, 800 31, 581 

Eee St ES. Se 2, 407 2, 508 4, 684 3, 142 | 3, 395 

Personal Income‘ (in billions; seasonally | 
adjusted at annual rates) 

Total. etal Ratiinaknnamened $241.0 $240.9 $215.4 uss. | $206.1 

Employees’ income *_ piceatietiiicnnadeceed 161.8 159.9 133.9 14.9 134.5 

tors’ and rental income... .....__. 47.7 49.3 41.0 43.6 41.7 

Personal interest income and dividends. _- 1 19.0 17.7 19.2 17.2 

Ei a a aa 4 2.4 2.5 2.4 2.2 

Social insurance and related payments ?__- 7 6.8 7.1 6.4 6.8 

Veterans’ subsistence allowances* and 

| EE ae eran 5 1.6 2.1 2.3 2.0 

Miscellaneous income payments *.....___- 8 1.9 11.1 4.4 1.7 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-pa: t status:'° 
Number (in thousands) --............... 3, 707 3, 605 7 Sa anal 
yomnnn 8 paibenedseinéosoud on bar ry os $1, 018, 149 $655, 852 
heogibbbleikésiben : . SER Pee 

Awards (in thousands) : | 

(bey FE AS ee eee 136 152 58 063 | 682 

poy ice eeadniciiiartinintethwemtasn #4, 391 $4, 836 $1,315 $26, 234 $15, 343 
Unemployment Insurance ? 

Initial claims (in thousands) - r 753 1, 054 1, 207 12, 251 | 17, 660 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- 

ONES 3a Sh ooo dek ett ncckececccccondcee 4,260 5,414 9, 504 78, 654 | 102, 612 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) -.._....- 3, 532 4, 470 8,111 67, 809 86, 638 
Weekly owid tm (in thousands) - RAS 972 2, 028 1, 304 1, 666 
Benefits in millions)". _............... $71 $u0 $167 $1,373 $1, 737 
— bam sh payment for total unemploy- 

poicnavedeedsesanecdtlssisseeldcseiees $20.71 #20. 87 $21.00 $20.76 $20. 47 
Public Assistance 
gs my] (in Sonemnen: 
pees bacbsdtdccesecctest 2, 760 2, 767 4 | eee 

Aid to amie children: 

AE at hia 640 641 at i Besawenes dicececacauml 
thd Dit hdintbiidddabaadebtad 1,637 1,639 Sg Smee rey —— 

A : iti NE RTE AEE: 95 96 y eaeone eae scone 

14 to the permanently and totally dis- 
RE LS ESTEE Se eee ae 75 ) ae So — = 
a stl alien ian aie | 415 419 gp lb et. Se nihncipaae 
verage payments: 
nena rent 48.11] 48.98 $44.90 |... be 
Aid to dependent children (per family). __._- 4. 58 73.65 | 3 Bt ~sbudedaee 

ETE PLS OD 48. 60 #6. $8 4 ( =a ei Sa 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled __ 45.40 OL a PA a es oso 

General assistance. ............----------- 47.19 47.43 $9. 24 |.....-...- -|eranec- omni 

1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 7 Includes old and survivors insurance bene- 
= Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 

yment figures represent — week and an- benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
pe pve meng len e week (une a ee insurance men’s compensation: State and railroad une mploy- 
ms t fe Ba of week). ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
Imnated by” t ay oy of Old-Age and Sur- and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
BP 2. for January and February, Servicemen’s Read ment Act. 
1961 not av ® Under the men’s Readjustment Act. 


ailable. 
3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 


De t of 
ta = the Office of Dusipeee Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continen 
mployees’ income, which includes pay of 

Federal! civilian and military personne! in all areas. 

* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income ge Be workmen's compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, term ve pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depend- 
ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee con- 
tributions under social insurance and related 


* Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general ass 


*Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval gen oy meee the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 


seamen. 
© Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
™ Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 
13 Program initiated October 1950. 
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International Agency 


by MARIE DRESDEN LANE* 


The International Refugee Organization, after more than four 
years of operation as one of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, is to be terminated in October of this year. Now 
seems an appropriate time, therefore, to consider the new mean- 
ing given to the phrase “‘international social work’’ through the 
operations of the Organization and those of its predecessor— 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration— 
in caring for the millions of persons displaced by World War II. 

The Social Security Administration has had a more than 


professional interest in the IRO. 


Personnel from the Adminis- 


tration were on the IRO staff, and the Commissioner for Social 
Security, Arthur J. Altmeyer, acted as Executive Secretary of 


the Preparatory Commission. 


Mrs. Lane, who was chief of the IRO’S Welfare Division, 
Department of Health, Care and Maintenance, between April 
1948 and September 1950, has summarized certain phases of her 
experience in the following article. 


phrase that has been used fre- 

quently during the past few years. 
Seemingly it means one thing to one 
person in the United States, some- 
thing else to another; to persons in 
other countries the phrase may have 
still other meanings. Within these 
variations is there a body of common 
concepts of social work—a kind of 
international common denominator— 
that can be applied anywhere and 
everywhere that work is done with 
people in need of assistance and serv- 
ices? 

Some part, at least, of an answer to 
the question was found when social 
workers from many different coun- 
tries worked together in the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, Depart- 
ment of Health, Care and Mainte- 
hance, Welfare Division. Social work- 
ers from the United States were es- 
pecially interested in finding out 
which of the policies and concepts 
developed by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration for administering the 
State-Federal programs of assistance 
are applicable in assisting needy, 
helpless, and stranded people in 
hearly every part of the world. 

It was almost immediately evident 


] oarase that has social work is a 





* Division of Program Standards and 
Development, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. 
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that there were some common con- 
cepts in social work—concepts that 
had developed through long and 
varied experience in voluntary and 
religious agencies and in government 
programs in various foreign countries. 
In the application of these common 
concepts and in the application of 
the more specifically American con- 
cepts and principles, there was a wide 
range of difference. 

To understand the background 
against which the question has been 
answered in the work of the IRO, it 
is necessary to have clearly in mind 
that agency’s scope and responsibili- 
ties. There can be no better way to 
give these than to quote from the 
preamble of the Constitution, ap- 
proved by resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on 
December 15, 1946. 


The Governments accepting this Con- 
stitution, 


RECOGNIZING: 


that genuine refugees and displaced 
persons constityte an urgent problem 
which is international in scope and 
character; 

that as regards displaced persons, the 
main task to be performed is to en- 
courage and assist in every way pos- 
sible their early return to their coun- 
try of origin; 
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that genuine refugees and displaced 
persons should be assisted by inter- 
national action, either to return to 
their countries of nationality or 
former habitual residence, or to find 
new homes elsewhere, under the con- 
ditions provided for in this Constitu- 
tion... 

that re-settlement and re-establish- 
ment of refugees and displaced per- 
sons be contemplated only in cases 
indicated clearly in the Constitution; 
that genuine refugees and displaced 
persons, until such time as their re- 
patriation or re-settlement and re- 
establishment is effectively completed, 
should be protected in their rights 
and legitimate interests, should re- 
ceive care and assistance and, as far 
as possible, should be put to useful 
employment in order to ayoid the 
evil and anti-social consequences of 
continued idleness; and 

that the expenses of repatriation to 
the extent practicable should be 
charged to Germany and Japan for 
persons displaced by those Powers 
from countries occupied by them: 


HAVE AGREED: 


for the accomplishment of the fore- 
going purposes in the shortest pos- 
sible time, to establish and do hereby 
establish a nonpermanent organiza- 
tion to be called the International 
Refugee Organization, a specialized 
agency to be brought into relation- 
ship with the United Nations... 

the functions of the Organization to 
be carried out in accordance with the 
purposes and the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations, shall 
be: the repatriation; the identifica- 
tion, registration and classification; 
the care and assistance; the legal and 
political protection; the transport; 
and the re-settlement and re-estab- 
lishment, in countries able and will- 
ing to receive them, of persons who 
are the concern of the Organization 
under the provisions of Annex I. 


Annex I of the Constitution defines 
“refugees” and “displaced persons” 
and is, in effect, a book of instruc- 
tions to the IRO. The amount of 
thought that went into it is impres- 








sive; quite obviously the authors saw 
with great clearness what they 
wanted the Organization to do and 
with equal clearness some of the 
things they did not want it to do. 
They foresaw, too, many of the diffi- 
culties, including those of definitions 
and interpretations, that would have 
to be made. It was fortunate that 
they set down in black and white 
some of these principles as rules bind- 
ing the Organization. Many times 
this action saved the administration 
of the IRO from what would have 
been serious disagreements and even 
impasses. Though lawyers later found 
fault with some of the provisions, 
there was general agreement that the 
detailed provisions were on the whole 
good and that the underlying prin- 
ciples and concepts were excellent. 

Annex I was useful, also, in reiter- 
ating and emphasizing that it should 
be the concern of the IRO that “no 
bona fide and deserving refugee or 
displaced person” should be deprived 
of such.assistance as it could give; 
and that its solutions respecting per- 
sons and families should be “rapid 
and positive” and “just and equitable 
to all concerned.” These statements 
were life-saving criteria in many a 
discussion involving different points 
of view and the emotions wrought by 
war. Another contribution of Annex 
I was its specific recommendation 
that “to ensure the impartial and 
equitable application” of principles 
and definitions, some special semi- 
judicial machinery be created—in 
other words, an appeal board. 

In the beginning it was estimated 
that there were approximately 1.5 
million stranded or displaced persons 
within the mandate of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. Actu- 
ally, 1,496,434 persons were found 
eligible for the services of the Organi- 
zation from July 1, 1947, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1950, while about 400,000 per- 
sons applied for and were denied its 
services. Though most of the refugees 
were in 11 European countries, some 
were found in China, East Africa, In- 
dia, Lebanon, and the Philippines.’ 


+ Services and assistance were given to 
refugees and displaced persons in Austria, 
Belgium, China, Denmark, East Africa, 
Prance, Germany, Greece, Italy, Lebanon, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the Philip- 
pines, Portugal, Spain, Syria, Turkey. 
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Work was begun under a Preparatory 
Commission, and the fully formed 
International Refugee Organization 
came into existence when 15 States 
had signed the Constitution and met 
the required financial responsibili- 
ties.* 

Obviously, a tremendous number of 
specialized skills were required in the 
personnel of an organization that was 
to carry out the orders of the United 
Nations. The work needed lawyers, 
doctors, experts in transportation, 
specialists in the purchase of supplies, 
auditors, persons who knew how to 
prepare budgets, interpreters, statis- 
ticians, educators, dietitians, and 
others. 

From the beginning, social work 
was recognized as one of the most 
important of these skills. Social work- 
ers were inherited from the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration or recruited from many 
countries, most of them from the 18 
that finally became IRO members. 
Since the apportionment of personnel 
bore a fairly close ratio to the finan- 
cial contributions that these countries 
made to the Organization, most of the 
social workers were recruited from 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, the United States, \and 
the United Kingdom. But there were 
also substantial numbers from other 
countries, including New Zealand, 
Norway, and Sweden. 

Naturally, these workers had had 
different kinds and degrees of train- 
ing. They were drawn from various 
specialized fields of social and welfare 
work. They differed in their early ed- 
ucation, in their familiarity with lan- 
guages, in their national prejudices 
and outlooks. Thus, they came to their 
tasks with widely varying experience 
and backgrounds. There were both 
men and women in the group; most 
of them were between 25 and 50 years 


? Member nations finally numbered 18. 
Members without reservation: Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, China, Denmark, the 
Dominican Republic, France, Guatemala, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Venezuela. Signatories to the Consti- 
tution, but with ratification incomplete: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Honduras, Li- 
beria, Panama, Peru, and the Philippines. 
Representatives of these countries are 
present at Council meetings as observers. 


of age. They were not, however, quite 
so heterogeneous a group as the fore- 
going statements might imply, for 
they had been chosen with care, had 
some common professional concepts, 
were in sympathy with IRO aims, and 
the greater number had a common 
European background. 

Many of them were required, of 
course, to work in strange settings. A 
few were on headquarters staff, lo- 
cated in Geneva, but they frequently 
made field trips. Some worked out of 
the IRO national headquarters in 
sovereign countries, and others were 
stationed in local offices. Some spent 
all or most of their time in countries 
they knew or were natives of. Some 
were assigned to camps or centers 
where displaced persons or refugees 
were assembled. Some were in coun- 
tries that had been on the side of the 
Allies; some were in liberated coun- 
tries; others were in the occupied 
zones of ex-enemy countries. Their 
duties ran the gamut of everything 
that a social worker has ever been 
asked to do—and included some, per- 
haps, that no social worker had ever 
before been asked to do. Nevertheless, 
the problems they dealt with were 
still the problems of human beings in 
need of some kind of guidance, ad- 
vice, or assistance. The milieu of their 
operations was extraordinary, and the 
solutions were often without prece- 
dent. 

European sociai workers were often 
not familiar with many of the social 
work principles and procedures that 
seem basic to Americans. Some of 
them had been used to more authori- 
tarian approaches and were ready to 
insist that their own suggestions and 
plans be accepted by the person need- 
ing help. It was hard, too, for a so- 
cial worker of one nationality to be as 
objective and professional in dealing 
with the refugees and displaced per- 
sons of certain other nationalities as 
the United Nations clearly meant the 
IRO to be. 

The question was not only one of 
national prejudices, but also one of 
inexperience in understanding and 
assisting persons of habits and cul- 
tures different from their own. Then, 
too, there were historical ties and 
sympathies that would creep into the 
picture; in other words, both likes 
and dislikes influenced attitudes. Ob- 
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yious, also, were the consequences of 
German occupation of France, of the 
Low Countries, of Norway and Den- 
mark. Indeed, many IRO staff mem- 
bers themselves had been imprisoned 
or interned. It was inevitable that the 
result was often to make attitudes 
toward emigration from Germany 
and Austria emotional rather than 
professional and objective. At the 
same time, there were many European 
social workers who felt a deep con- 
viction of the dignity of a human be- 
ing, no matter what his circumstances 
might be and no matter what his 
background may have been. 

In this area the experience of staff 
from the Federal Security Agency 
with the problems of State-Federal 
relationships had some special value. 
IRO headquarters in Geneva was ina 
position somewhat analogous to that 
of the national office of the Federal 
Security Agency in Washington. It 
was in charge of a program involving 
the governments of sovereign coun- 
tries and occupied territories that had 
their own laws, regulations, ai.d plans 
and that participated in the financing 
of their own program and the total 
program of care, maintenance, and 
services to refugees. The Americans 
were used to varying patterns and 
ways of life, to say nothing of vary- 
ing State plans for public welfare, 
and were accustomed to making ad- 
justments among different desires 
and ways of life. 

The interplay of the forces, prob- 
lems, and personalities involved will 
become both clearer and more inter- 
esting if the huge job of the IRO is 
considered in terms of its component 
operations. Possibly the most typical 
operations in the field of social work 
concern eligibility, fair hearing, safe- 
guarding of information, counseling, 
freedom of choice, suitable home, 
residence, unrestricted money pay- 
ment, standard of need, client partici- 
pation, and State-Federal relations. 

Throughout the article, reference 
is made to Social Security Admini- 
Stration policy on these and related 
questions to bring out similarities and 
differences in approach and in prac- 
tice. 


Eligibility 
The basic procedures for the estab- 
lishment of eligibility under the IRO 
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program were written in its early 
days and have held throughout the 
program, although interpretations 
and instructions based on experience, 
new information, and changing cir- 
cumstances were issued from time to 
time. 

These procedures embodied a num- 
ber of the principles that have been 
established in this country under the 
Social Security Act. To be approved 
for the purpose of Federal grants-in- 
aid, under the policies developed by 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, a 
State plan for public assistance must 
identify the conditions of eligibility; 
indicate the sources of factual in- 
formation acceptable as a basis for 
establishing eligibility and provide 
for at least one interview with the ap- 
plicant; identify the conditions of 
eligibility subject to change; and as- 
sure that no one is denied the oppor- 
tunity to apply for assistance. Estab- 
lishment of eligibility is considered 
the joint responsibility of the agency 
and the applicant; the primary source 
of information is the applicant. 

To benefit from the services of the 
IRO, each refugee or displaced per- 
son applied in person or in writing, 
and the organization determined, un- 
der the terms of the Constitution, his 
eligibility for all or some of those 
services. No groups were adjudged 
eligible as groups. 

National leaders of the refugees, 
voluntary societies, and the press had 
given wide publicity to the establish- 
ment of the TRO, and as soon as the 
preliminary administrative structure 
was set up, a flood of applications for 
assistance was received in all coun- 
tries concerned. Immediate steps were 
taken, therefore, to advise the field 
staff as to eligibility requirements. 
The scope had been broadly outlined 
in the Constitution, but the applica- 
tion process, the interview, the types 
of sources of information acceptable 
for determination of eligibility, the 
necessity for providing a process 
whereby continuing status of eligibil- 
ity could be guaranteed, and the 
method by which these people could 
“be protected in their rights and 
legitimate interests” needed immedi- 
ate definition and clarification. 

The application process consisted 
of five elements: 

1. The applicant was provided with 


all necessary information concerning 
IRO services and requirements. 

2. If the applicant decided to make 
formal application for one or more 
services, he filled out and signed an 
application blank, which the IRO 
pledged to hold confidential except 
for administrative purposes or to use 
with the applicant if mecessary for 
future emigration purposes. 

3. The primary source of informa- 
tion was the applicant, and he was 
expected to produce his own docu- 
ments and proof of eligibility. The 
eligibility officers gave such assistance 
as the applicant requested or needed, 
but it was supplementary. The ap- 
plicant was fully informed that his 
statements would be checked against 
existing records, both civil and mili- 
tary. The Constitution explicitly ex- 
cluded from the program quislings, 
traitors, and war criminals; it also 
provided that “nothing should be 
done to prevent in any way their sur- 
render and punishment” and that 
“TRO assistance be not exploited in 
order to encourage subversive or hos- 
tile activities directed against the 
governments of any of the United 
Nations.” 

4. Continuous review of eligibility 
was not carried on for all displaced 
persons and refugees declared within 
the mandate of the IRO. Instead, 
special and individual interviews and 
hearings were hel? when new infor- 
mation or new records came to light 
relating to the activities of persons 
or groups during the war and-im- 
mediately thereafter. 

5. The applicant was given a card 
stating plainly that he was not with- 
in the mandate of the IRO or that he 
was within the mandate, in which 
case the card listed the types of serv- 
ices for which he was eligible.* 


Fair Hearing 


One of the important and far- 
reaching provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act relating to public assist- 
ance is the requirement that an ap- 
plicant whose claim has been denied 


* Agreements with the governments of 
the various countries in which the refu- 
gees were situated ensured that bearers 
of these IRO documents were accorded 
“best favored nation” treatment. In other 
words, the documents permitted the refu- 
gees to move, within certain limits, freely 
about the country. 











must be given an opportunity for a 
fair hearing. This principle was ac- 
cepted by the IRO. 

At the time of the IRO’s initial 
ruling on eligibility, the individual 
whose application was denied for all 
or any services was advised of his 
right to a hearing before an eligibil- 
ity appeal board that was indepen- 
dent of the administrative machinery 
in the areas of operation. The Appeal 
Board, which was responsible directly 
to the Director General, was located 
in Geneva. Members of the board 
traveled in circuit to the areas for 
hearings, since refugees and displaced 
persons usually had no travel docu- 
ments, and currency difficulties pre- 
sented an added and almost insuper- 
able obstacle. 

The hearings were numerous, since 
being declared “eligible” or “within 
the mandate of the IRO” carried legal 
and political protection, and, for most 
refugees, the right to services, as- 
sistance, and resettlement. All hear- 
ings were carefully recorded, and pro- 
vision was made for a second appeal 
in case the refugee found new data or 
new evidence to support his applica- 
tion. 

The Appeal Board circulated ex- 
amples of their findings to the eligi- 
bility officers, so that they had a body 
of material to assist and guide them. 


Safeguarding Information 

A new approach in the United 
States to the rights of persons re- 
ceiving public assistance was signaled 
by the provision written into the So- 
cial Security Act in 1939. This pro- 
vision forbids the use or disclosure of 
information regarding applicants for 
assistance except for purposes directly 
connected with the administration of 
the public assistance programs. 

The IRO also placed great emphasis 
on confidentiality of information. 
The basic application—the “eligibility 
document”—was held as confidential 
according to the pledge that had 
been given to the refugees and dis- 
placed persons when the first appli- 
cations were made. These people had 
been interviewed and reinterviewed, 
sereened and rescreened, by civil and 
military authorities until they were 
thoroughly tired of it. They were 
fearful as well; indeed, many were 
in a state of panic through fear of 


persecution by those from whom they 
had fled. These documents were 
therefore kept in a folder separate 
from other records—health, social, 
educational, and the like. They were 
used only with the refugee if neces- 
sary for resettlement purposes. So 
strict was the rule concerning confi- 
dentiality of records that the records 
were kept under lock and key, and 
only international staff of a super- 
visory grade could alter a record or 
use it with an immigration officer. 


Counseling 


In the summer of 1948, it became 
apparent that more detailed knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of the re- 
maining IRO caseload was essential 
for purposes of planning. The mass 
repatriation movements had been 
completed, and reports from the field 
indicated that many families had 
been rejected for emigration by more 
than one selection mission because of 
illness in the family, age, the number 
of dependents in relation to the num- 
ber of wage earners, irregular marital 
relations, or some other reason. The 
Welfare Division therefore instituted 
a “counseling” program, with the aim 
ef interviewing and building a case 
record on all families or individuals 
who apparently were unable to emi- 
grate. The project started with the 
more obvious groups—the aged, ill, or 
institutionalized; unmarried moth- 
ers; and widows or widowers with 
young children. Here, too, the pattern 
followed was one familiar to Ameri- 
can social workers—individual inter- 
views, explanation of the confiden- 
tiality of records, encouragement of 
the client to state his problem and 
make his own choice of possible solu- 
tions, and referral of the client to 
specialized services of the IRO and to 
those available in the country of pres- 
ent residence through either public 
or private agencies. 

The techniques for this counseling 
service were based on the principles 
and procedures already used in the 
application and determination-of- 
eligibility processes, described above, 
and those developed by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance. Later, this coun- 
seling procedure was adopted for use 
by the resettlement officers so that 
each refugee or displaced person 
could be interviewed individually; ad- 





vised fully of the choices open to him 
in repatriation, resettlement, or spe- 
cial services; and be given an oppor- 
tunity to state his choice. If he made 
no choice or did not utilize the avail- 
able services, he was informed that 
he was, in effect, electing to remain 
in whatever circumstances he might 
find himself when the IRO closed, 
He was, moreover, under no compul- 
sion to remain under the protection 
of the IRO. 


Freedom of Choice 

The IRO operated a variety of re- 
habilitative, health, and educational 
programs, as did many international] 
voluntary societies operating overseas, 
many local voluntary agencies, and 
a number of European governments. 
These services included — especially 
in the IRO operations in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy—an _ elaborate 
health and sanatoria program, medi- 
cal rehabilitation centers, schools, vo- 
cational training services, legal offices, 
language-training schools, and child 
welfare and casework services. Re- 
ferral was made to the appropriate 
service, either to improve the client's 
chances for resettlement or assist him 
in his future life in his country of 
present residence. The advantages 
and disadvantages connected with the 
referral were pointed out to the cli- 
ent; the choice was his. 

This concept was a difficult one for 
certain of the European workers to 
accept. They agreed to the eligibility 
and application procedure, not be- 
cause of the basic principle involved 
but because “a refugee and his rec- 
ords must be protected; he may have 
relatives behind the Iron Curtain; 
quislings will locate him,’ and so on. 
Choice was something else again. 
When the question was one of spe- 
cialized services and emigration as 
opposed to the refugee’s remaining 
where he was, the attitude was some- 
times dogmatic. “He must go and 
learn a trade; they must get married; 
he must reunite with the rest of the 
family; he must undergo medical re- 
habilitation; he must emigrate here, 
there or yonder.” Why? Because, 
the workers were convinced, “It is 
best for him. We know best.” The 
supervisors were, on the whole, suc- 
cessful in combating this feeling, and 
there was little difficulty, eventually, 
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in implementing the principie tnat 
“it must be the client’s own choice,” 
arrived at after full knowledge and 
discussion of the pros and cons. 

When the first interviewing for 
eligibility began, and later when an 
interview was conducted for the an- 
alysis of the characteristics of the 
caseload, each refugee head of a fam- 
ily—man or woman—defined to the 
interviewer his “family”; he and the 
group decided this question between 
themselves. The group might be a 
“family” in the commonly accepted 
meaning of the word: an older son 
might assume the position of “head’’; 
sons-in-law, daughters-in-law, aunts, 
uncles, grandparents were often in- 
cluded. During the wanderings and 
migrations, families had become sep- 
arated by national boundaries, par- 
ents had died, and, as a result, new 
unions and families had been set up 
without legal or religious regulariza- 
tion, which was indeed often impos- 
sible to effect. 

With such situations the IRO did 
not interfere except (1) to assist if 
the adults requested legal services in 
order to establish presumption of 
death, to obtain a divorce from a 
spouse who had remained in the 
homeland, or to regularize their un- 
ion; and (2) to advise the group as 
to problems in regard to resettlement 
in certain countries if the size and 
composition of the “family” group did 
not conform to the immigration 
policy of that country or if regulari- 
zation of the union was essential to 
resettlement to the country chosen. 


Suitable Home 


In postwar Europe the IRO faced 
some of the problems raised by the 
concept of “suitable homes.” Large 
numbers of unaccompanied children 
and youth had been placed in instal- 
lations set aside solely for their use 
by UNRRA. These “children’s homes” 
and “youth centers” were continued 
by the IRO pending placement of 
each child on an individualized basis. 
But during the period of wandering. 
Many other unaccompanied children 
and youth had attached themselves 
to families to which they may not 
have been related, and these children 
had not been turned over to UNRRA. 
During the two interviewing programs 
mentioned above, many children and 
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youth were found in these circum- 
stances; for each of those children 
an individual case record was made, 
and an immediate search for relatives 
was instituted. 

At the same time, the Child Search 
Branch of the International Tracing 
Service was locating unaccompanied 
children and youth who had been 
placed by the Hitler regime in Ger- 
man and Austrian families or who 
had been picked up and cared for by 
these families. 

It was when working with these two 
groups—children and youth living 
with refugee families and in German 
and Austrian families—that the 
struggle arose concerning the concept 
of suitable home. With it came all 
the related problems familiar to wel- 
fare and child welfare workers—the 
families’ and the child’s emotional 
relationship; the demands of rela- 
tives; the demands—legal and other- 
wise—of the countries of origin; the 
rules and regulations of the occupy- 
ing authorities; the position of the 
clergy of the church with which the 
child was affiliated; legal guardian- 
ship. In this area there appeared 
little or no conflict between the con- 
cepts and principles of American and 
European child welfare workers. 
Painstakingly, carefully, over months 
and years, they documented and an- 
alyzed the cases and conferred with 
child and parents and relatives, at- 
tempting to work out a suitable and 
feasible plan with as little heartbreak 


as possible. 


Residence 

It is now accepted policy in public 
assistance administration in the 
United States that the choice of the 
place where an individual lives or 
resides is one that he makes for him- 
self. 

The IRO also had this problem of 
residence and in an aggravated form. 
The refugees, however, were not liv- 
ing freely or even normally; they 
were where fate had flung them or 
where governments of good will gave 
them sanctuary. They had become 
or made themselves stateless; they 
had no passports or valid travel docu- 
ments. Theoretically, they were free 
to find a home or room to live in and, 
in some areas and countries, a job. 
The IRO imposed no restriction on 


movement within the laws, rules, and 
regulations in effect in the sovereign 
state or occupied territory. 

There were, therefore, refugees liv- 
ing in houses or rooms of their own 
choice, even in Germany and Austria. 
About half the persons making up 
the caseload in Italy, one-third of 
them in the French Zone of Germany, 
and all in Belgium, China, France, 
Lebanon, and the Netherlands lived 
wherever they chose. No question was 
raised concerning this freedom of 
movement, and many of the refugees 
applied for and received passports to 
cross national borders on business or 
to see relatives. In Germany and 
Austria, however, no provision, under 
the statutes of the occupying authori- 
ties, could be made for care and 
maintenance except in camps oper- 
ated by the IRO, though other services 
were granted on application. As a re- 
sult, the refugee who could not find 
a job and a place to live had perforce 
to enter a camp. 


Unrestricted Money Payment 


Before 1933, assistance to meedy 
persons in the United States was fre- 
quently given in the form of assist- 
ance in kind, such as grocery orders 
and rent orders. The Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration and the 
Social Security Act substituted the 
principle of the unrestricted money 
payment. The amount of the payment 
is based on the recipient’s need, but 
the use of the payment is his right 
and his responsibility; like any other 
self-respecting member of the com- 
munity, he determines how he shall 
use his money. 

A mass relief program, such as the 
operation of refugee camps, must rely 
on assistance in kind. Where possible, 
however, the IRO employed money 
payments. 

Money payments were made to 
refugees living out of camp who were 
in need. In Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland and ‘in 
northern Italy and the Middle East 
there were no camps as such, and 
the refugees moved about freely 
within the boundaries of the country, 
had more or less freedom to work, 
and received cash assistance in the 
form of an unrestricted money pay- 
ment on a basis of need. The children 
were subject to the local school at- 








tendance and work permit regula- 
tions. Indeed, in many instances, the 
countries encouraged and aided the 
youth to attend trade schools, col- 
leges, and universities; and the IRO 
provided care and maintenance for 
any bona fide student in all areas of 
operation. 

The concept of the unrestricted 
money payment was not entirely 
agreed upon by all workers. There 
was a strong tendency on the part of 
many workers—both European and 
American—to instruct or supervise 
the refugees in their expenditures. In 
discussions of this concept, these 
workers would evade the basic prin- 
ciple or issue and would fall back on 
age-old arguments, such as “there is 
so little money,” “the public will ob- 
ject,” and, finally, “the Constitution 
says they shall not exploit the re- 
sources of the agency.” Many of the 
workers were of two minds concern- 
ing refugees and their handling of 
money; they tended to be overly pro- 
tective and somewhat emotional on 
the subject and at the same time to 
be suspicious of the refugee’s motives 
and his ability to manage his own 
affairs. 

In practice, most of the refugees 
enjoyed an unrestricted money pay- 
ment. The reason was that there 
were not enough social workers to 
make regular home visits to refugees 
scattered throughout the towns and 
villages, rather than a conviction on 
the part of the workers concerning 
the refugees’ right to manage their 
own funds. 


Standard of Need 


Determination of need presented 
the same difficulties in the IRO as 
in a State public welfare agency in 
the United States. The State assist- 
ance plans must provide that the pay- 
ment be based on determination of 
the amount of assistance needed. If 
assistance funds are not sufficient to 
meet all need, the plan must include 
a method of adjusting individual pay- 
ments that can be applied through- 
out the State and will be in effect in 
all localities. 

The two methods used in the camps 
by the IRO to provide aid—cash as- 
sistance on a basis of need and assist- 
ance in kind—were both difficult of 
regulation and administration. Fi- 


nancial limitations, the completely 
unpredictable number of refugees to 
be served, the familiar question of 
preferential treatment for refugees 
in standards of food and medical care 
—all vexed and harassed the Organi- 
zation in every area of operation. 

How to give similar treatment in 
similar circumstances was a serious 
problem. In Germany, for example, 
there were 8 million “refugees” not 
within the mandate of IRO; the 
civilian population received food com- 
puted on a varied caloric scale, and 
the IRO was under instructions from 
the occupying authorities not to ex- 
ceed, in its food for refugees, the 
level accorded the nationals—a level 
that was most difficult to determine. 
Moreover, the nationals could, pre- 
sumably, augment income and food 
in a variety of ways. The French and 
British Zones had their own methods 
of computation. The IRO was able, 
however, with a few exceptions, to 
standardize the clothing and amenity 
issues, the food for vulnerable groups, 
and the cash allowance and to bring 
the basic food issue into some degree 
of conformity with that of the 
nationals. 

In France, where earlier legislation 
had established a set sum for assist- 
ance for refugees, the problem of pref- 
erential treatment presented itself 
again but in a new aspect. France had 
not participated in the UNRRA pro- 
gram and had worked out its own pro- 
cedure for refugee care. Refugees were 
listed in four main categories—the 
“old” or statutaire group (for example, 
the Russian émigrés of 1918-22 and 
the Armenian refugees), who had 
rights and privileges established by 
statute; Spanish refugees; refugees 
who had arrived before or during 
World War II; and the “neo” refugees, 
who began coming across the open 
French border in 1946—47. 

The first two groups received pref- 
erential treatment in cash assist- 
ance; this assistance was higher than 
that accorded to nationals under the 
French social security system. The 
World War II refugees received as- 
sistance administered by voluntary 
agencies under agreement with the 
IRO and the French Government. 
The rate of assistance was set arbi- 
trarily within the grant made to 
France and in some relation to the 





there was no 


number of refugees; 
over-all standard except as an agency 
set one, and several did not. “Neo” 
refugees received inferior assistance, 
since no funds were available for 
their use and reliance had to be 
placed on local agencies and unex- 
pended funds. Frequently emergency 
measures had to be taken by the IRO 
to help new refugees who were not 
assisted by the French Government. 

After long and complicated neyzo- 
tiations, including an inquiry into the 
cost of living and local assistance 
standards, the four caseloads were 
merged into one, and the task of set- 
ting up individual case records and 
determining the scale of grants was 
placed in the hands of one agency— 
the Société Social aux Smigrés. It 
was difficult to point out the fallacy 
and pitfalls inherent in the system 
of preferential treatment over a long 
period of years for persons in similar 
circumstances, but the leaders in 
Government, the Société Social aux 
Emigrés, the church groups, and the 
French office of the IRO took a stand 
for similar treatment for all groups 
and held it firmly through all the 
pressures brought by special interest 
groups and, indeed, by groups of 
refugees. In all fairness, it should be 
said that the level of assistance was 
so low and funds so inadequate that 
the temptation was great to save on 
or eliminate an item in one grant in 
order to give some little something 
to a new applicant. The margin in 
which a relief organization could 
move was far narrower than in the 
United States. 

In other areas of operation in 
which a cash grant was made, a fixed 
scale was used for the grant. The 
scale varied from country to country 
and from time to time, but there was 
general agreement that the Organi- 
zation should set and maintain a 
standard that would preclude prefer- 
ential treatment for any family or 
group. 


Participation of the Client 
There is much talk by social work- 
ers in all flelds concerning the par- 
ticipation of the client in any as- 
sistance program and the necessity 
for an agency to take into considera- 
tion the needs and opinions of the 
persons who use its services. In the 
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work of the IRO, client participation 
was achieved, for the most part, 
through committees elected by the 
refugees. 

Since the days of UNRRA, refu- 
gees had operated most of the camps 
through committees—most of them 
representing national groups. The 
headquarters office of the IRO en- 
couraged the formation of the com- 
mittees and gave them some finan- 
cial support—for vehicles, printing, 
and office facilities. The Organiza- 
tion’s representatives met regularly 
with the committees in area and 
headquarters offices. The committees 
then interpreted to the refugees new 
rules and regulations, resettle- 
ment policies, progress of United Na- 
tions action affecting their future 
status, and similar matters. In the 
various areas of operation, the chan- 
nel through which the committees op- 
erated varied in accordance with the 
size of the caseload, the number of 
committees, and the local adminis- 
trative structure. The committees 
represented the interest of their con- 
stituents in a wide variety of mat- 
ters—housing, health and medical 
care, education of children, repatria- 
tion, and resettlement. The refugees 
gave their committees strong support 
and depended on them to intercede 
with the Organization in matters af- 
fecting both group and individual 
welfare. 

In some ways the committees’ ac- 
tivities made the concept of client 
participation a difficult one for many 
workers—and not only the social 
workers—to accept. The committees 
challenged policies and case deci- 
sions; they were sometimes vocifer- 
ous and emotional. They were thus 
accused, at times, of exerting undue 
influence on the refugees with regard 
to repatriation and resettlement; of 
taking up too much staff time by de- 
fying and taking hours to discuss 
rules and regulations that were some- 
times decisions that had been made 
by the military or on high diplo- 
matic levels and that could not be 
cancelled or modified by the Or- 
ganization; of being more interested 
in themselves as politicians than in 
the welfare of the refugees. Certain- 
ly, there were scattered instances in 
which those allegations were true. 
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On the other hand, the IRO, under 
the Constitution, had been instructed 
to “assist” refugees and displaced 
persons and to “protect” their rights 
and legitimate interests. The concept 
of the independence and free status 
of the refugee found to be within the 
mandate of the IRO is present in all 
parts of the Constitution. Many of 
the refugee leaders had brought 
their groups from the home village, 
had been with them in concentration 
and slave labor camps and in UNRRA 
camps; they had good ideas, intimate 
knowledge of their groups, and strong 
influence over them. As time went on 
and the committees and the staff 
got to know each other better, a 
precarious balance between the two 
was maintained in most areas. 

It is difficult to know how well un- 
derstood, or really accepted, the con- 
cept of client participation was. Per- 
haps the most general acceptance was 
achieved through employment of 
refugee staff in positions that carried 
a fairly high degree of supervisional 
and operational authority and that 
called for participation, on staff level, 
in policy making. Refugees in these 
positions included social workers, at- 
torneys, physicians, teachers of both 
academic and vocational education, 
camp managers, pastors, historians, 
and other specialists who assisted in 
the eligibility interviewing. Many of 
these people were eminent in their 
own fields, both in their homelands 
and internationally. They proved 
themselves a gold mine of assistance 
to the staff members with limited 
knowledge of these national groups 
and their histories. 

Most of these refugee workers 
maintained their professional discip- 
line despite their own personal trage- 
dies and the pressures put on them 
by desperate co-nationals to twist 
the facts to the advantage of the 
refugees. They carried, and still do 
carry, a heavy share of the IRO work 
and receive little acknowledgment by 
the outside world. 


State-Federal Relations 


The Federal-State relationship in 
the United States in the operation of 
the public assistance programs is to 
some extent duplicated in the head- 
quarters-field relationship in IRO 
operations. 


The Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization was 
mandatory on those countries that 
were signatories to the Constitution 
and on the occupied countries in 
which a legally binding, and militar- 
ily enforceable, agreement had been 
made. When the IRO took over from 
UNRRA, administrative set-ups var- 
ied from country to country, but there 
remained the necessity for assuring 
equal treatment of persons in similar 
circumstances, standards of care, pro- 
tection of rights and interests, equal 
opportunity for resettlement and re- 
patriation, a channel for appeal and 
fair hearing, channels for field super- 
vision and technical consultation, and 
opportunities for zones and areas to 
use their own imagination and initia- 
tive in program development. 

In this field there were two sepa- 
rate and distinct problems that 
caused great concern and that also 
pointed up the differences in con- 
cepts of Europeans and Americans. 

One problem centered about those 
areas and zones that resented head- 
quarters’ supervision and direction. 
This resentment stemmed from what 
was primarily a nationality issue; 
each country and occupying authority 
was determined to do things iis own 
way. The question of local autonomy 
or States’ rights was also in the 
picture. 

The second problem was how to 
assure that the conformities that 
were considered basic and essential 
be carried out. The United States 
concept was one of consultation, ad- 
vice, group meetings, and technical 
field supervision of a type that would 
encourage the areas to conform, to 
understand the purpose of the proce- 
dures and regulations, and to use 
their own initiative and imagination. 
Many—not all—of the European 
workers pressed for a highly central- 
ized, authoritarian approach. During 
1948 and part of 1949, both methods 
prevailed simultaneously at times; 
since then the Social Security Ad- 
ministration concept has been fol- 
lowed. It was adhered to strictly 
by the Welfare Division. 

The welfare staff in all areas and 
countries understood and appreciated 
this approach; headquarters nnd area 
staff worked together in developing 

(Continued on page 30) 











Independent Plans Providing Medical Care and 
Hospital Insurance: 1950 Survey 


by AGNES W. BREWSTER* 


Voluntary medical care insurance in the United States is, in 
general, provided through four kinds of insurers—Blue Cross 
hospitalization plans, Blue Shield surgical-medical plans, com- 
mercial insurance companies selling accident and health poli- 


cies, and independent and nonaffiliated plans. 


For the first 


three groups, national or summary information is available 
through the Blue Cross and Blue Shield Commissions and the 
agencies that compile data on commercial insurance. But there 
is no regular or periodic reporting for the fourth group. This 
article summarizes the major findings of a survey made to fill 
ghis gap. A more detailed report will be published separately. 


O FILL out the national picture 
on voluntary medical care in- 
surance, the Division of Re- 

search and Statistics in 1945 made a 
survey of independent prepayment 
plans_providing medical care insur- 
ance and has now completed a survey 
to ascertain their status at the end of 
1949. 

The 1950 survey covered indepen- 
dent plans that are self-insuring— 
that is, they do not contract with an- 
other agency for the provision of 
benefits. These plans operate without 
affiliation with any coordinating 
agency that customarily makes regu- 
lar reports on enrollment and fi- 
nances, or, if the plans are affiliated 
with a national agency, their enroll- 
ment and finances are not presented 
in regular reports. Part of the enroll- 
ment of a few plans with national 
affiliation was included in the survey 
because, while their medical care in- 
surance is counted in the published 
national aggregates, their hospitaliza- 
tion insurance is not. Because the 
survey was designed with the addi- 
tional purpose of determining the ex- 
tent of comprehensive medical care 
insurance in 1949, five plans that 
have national affiliation but provide 
benefits of broad scope were also cov- 
ered by the survey. 
~ * Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of Commissioner. 

1 Margaret C. Klem, Prepayment Medi- 
cal Care Organizations, Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, Memorandum No. 
55, 3d ed., June 1945. 
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At the close of the survey, data 
were available for 251 independent 
prepayment plans furnishing medical 
care insurance through arrangements 
other than Blue Cross, Blue Shield, or 
commercial insurance.* The surveyed 
plans covered about 4.5 million per- 
sons, making the average enrollment 
about 18,000. 

Large enrollments are precluded in 
most of the independent plans by 
the nature of their sponsorship and 


2 There are seven plans included in the 
survey (because their hospitalization 
benefits are not reported elsewhere or 
their benefits are comprehensive) that 
present exceptions to the concept of “in- 
dependence” or “nonaffiliation”: (1) The 
hospitalization coverage (only) of Cali- 
fornia Physicians’ Service, a Blue Shield 
plan. This part of the plan (covering 
249,259 persons) is classified in the survey 
among plans providing hospitalization 
benefits only. Its enrollment for surgical- 
medical benefits and its finances are cov- 
ered in Blue Shield reports. (2: Five 
Oregon Blue Shield plans, with an en- 
roliment of 153,816, that provide hos- 
pitalization and comprehensive medical 
cafe. (3) The Washington State Medi- 
cal Bureau plan; though enrollment is 
included among non-Blue Shield plans 
covered in Blue Shield Enrollment Re- 
ports, benefits are comprehensive and in- 
clude hospitalization. Its enrollment for 
hospitalization is 310,738 and for medical 
care, 466,241. 

Additional partial exceptions to the cri- 
terion about nonaffiliation are the inclu- 
sion of the member plans of the Coopera- 
tive Health Federation of America and the 
self-insuring member plans of the Federa- 
tion of Employees’ Benefit Associations. 
None of these plans is covered by national 
reporting. 


form of organization. They are gen- 
erally confined to a specific group of 
persons associated in an industry or 
in a cooperative movement, and— 
since many of them provide service 
benefits to their membership through 
their own physicians, clinics, and 
hospitals—they cannot expand en- 
rollment rapidly or cover a large 
number of persons. 

In the aggregate, however, the 251 
plans include substantially al! insur- 
ers that provide more or less compre- 
hensive—rather than limited—medi- 
cal benefits. They return to their 
members so much for their premium 
payments or membership dues that 
their role is more important than 
may be inferred from their coverage 
alone. Their total income in 1949 
($93.8 million) and their expenditures 
for benefits ($82.5 million) repre- 
sented about 9 percent of all volun- 
tary medical care insurance premiums 
and about 11 percent of all benefit 
expenditures in that year. 


Of the 251 independent plans, those 
providing insurance against the costs 
of physicians’ services in the home 


and office (or clinic) and, in nearly all 
plans, also in the hospital, are called 
the “comprehensive plans’; those of- 
fering benefits restricted to hospitali- 
zation, or to in-hospital surgical and 
medical care, are called the “limited 
plans.” The plans vary with respect 
to many important details of their 
medical benefits, and thus there is a 
range in the scope of “comprehen- 
sive” benefits from plan to plan, as 
there is in the scope of “limited” 
benefits. (Such variation also occurs 
among the other three kinds of in- 
surers.) 

The prepayment arrangements in 
the coal-mining industry (interrupted 
and reorganized in 1949) and the stu- 
dent health services of colleges and 
universities were excluded from the 
survey, as were all Blue Cross plans, 
all but seven plans on which the 
Blue Shield Commission reports, and 


Social Security 





all commercial group and individual 
insurance contracts for hospital, sur- 
gical, and medical expenses. 


Method of Survey and 
Completeness of Returns 


A 1-page questionnaire, sent to offi- 
cers of the various plans, was used 
to obtain most of the data, and ad- 
ditional information was derived from 
correspondence with the plans and 
from State insurance commission re- 
ports and other sources. 

The schedule was sent to 460 con- 


Table 1.—Number and percentage dis- 
tribution of surveyed plans and 
their membership, by region and 
by type of sponsorship, December 
31, 1949 


Plans Members 
Region and type of a a 
sponsorship or | 
organization Num-} Per- | umber | Pet: 


ber | cent cent 


Total 251 (100.0 |4, 459, 260 |100.0 


Industria! plan 149 | 50.4 [1,967,048 | 44.1 
Employer 20 | I1.¢ 206, 707 4.6 
Employer-employes 45 | 17.9 135,585 | 9.8 
Employer-union 2 S 23, 894 «5 
Employee : 59 | 23.5 868,111 | 19.5 
Union. ...... 14 5.6 433, 651 9.7 

Consumer 47 | 18.7 204, 300 6.5 

Community-wide 25 | 10.0 | 814,290 | 18.3 

Medical society } 5.2 116,514 | 20.6 

Private group clinic 17 6.7 466,100 | 10.5 

New England 7 2.8 31, 358 7 
Industrial ‘ | 31,358 |..... 

Middle Atlantic 40 | 15.9 |1, 124,786 | 25.2 
Industrial 34 581, 790 
Consumer l 971 |. 
Community-wide f 542,025 |..... 

East North Central 29 11.6 | 561,504 | 12.6 
Industrial 22 464, 237 |..... 
Consumer 2 2,077 I 
Communit y-wice 3 86, 855 |. 
Private group clini 2 8, 425 | 

| 
' 

West North Central 19 7.6 297,932 | 6.7 
Industrial _ _ - 14 182, 878 |..._. 
Consumer 5 115, 054 

South Atlantic 42 | 16.7 271,736 | 6.1 
Industrial < z 167, 687 | - 
Consumer ‘ 7 31, 169 |... 
Community-wide ll 60, 380 |..... 
Private group clinic " 12, 500 | 

East South Central ] 5.2 216, 270 4.8 
Industrial 7 89,475 |... 
Consumer 2 © § vo 
Community-wicde } 57, 724 
Private group clinic l 42, 500 |..... 

West South Central..| 38 | 15.1 | 181,040] 4.1 
Industrial one 17 136, 850 
Consumer 19 39, 396 + 
Community-w ide 2 4,808 |... 

Mountain 19 | 7.6) 145,590} 3.3 
Industrial 8 62, 865 
Consumer } 29, 558 
Medical society 6 46, 917 
Private group clin 2 6, 250 

Pacific sale 44 | 17.5 {1,628,945 | 36.5 
Industrial . 17 250, 808 
Consumer ‘ 49, 513 | 
Community-wide 62, 512 
Medical society 869, 597 
Private group cl ni 306, 515 
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sumer groups, industrial establish- 
ments, private group clinics, and the 
like, which were reported to be oper- 
ating independent medical care plans. 
When the survey was closed, informa- 
tion was available on all but 13 plans. 

In terms of plans, 251 were within 
the survey’s scope, 196 were not; no 
other source yielded information 
about the 13 who failed to reply. 
There were four principal reasons for 
exclusion: The plan had been dis- 
continued by 1949 (53 plans); it was 
not yet in operation in 1949 (26 
plans); other information to the con- 
trary, it is not a prepayment plan (50 
plans); or another insurance carrier 
was used—either one covered in the 
survey, or a Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
or commercial group insurance plan 
(62 plans). 

In general, the schedule asked for 
information on type of plan, enroll- 
ment, benefits, and premiums. It also 
asked for the 1949 prepayment finan- 
cial statement, with a differentiation 
between (a) income and expenditures 
for hospitalization (room and board 
and other usual hospital charges), 
and (b) income and expenditures for 
in- and out-patient medical, surgical, 
and dental services and for out-pa- 
tient X-ray and laboratory services. 
Forty-three of the plans furnished 
data on income and expenditures for 
both kinds of benefits combined but 
made no subdivision of their financial 
statements to show hospitalization 
and medical care insurance sepa- 
rately. When the statistical analysis 
was begun, financial data had been 
received from all but 46 plans, and 
the required financial information 
about these plans had not been lo- 
cated in any insurance reports. 

Enrollment data were available for 
all except five plans. Sufficient other 
information was available on these 
five plans, however, to provide a basis 
for an estimate of membership. 


General Characteristics 
of the Plans 


Enrollment 
As of the end of 1949, the sur- 
veyed plans covered 4.5 million differ- 


3 Special tabulations and analyses with 
respect to operating expenses, allocations 
to reserves, taxes, and the like will be 
presented in a more detailed report to be 
published separately. 


ent individuals‘ in plans ranging in 
size from 41 to 466,000 members. Of 
the 4.5 million persons, 3.9 million had 
hospitalization insurance in the 216 
plans providing this benefit. Medical 
care benefits other than hospitaliza- 
tion were available to 3.5 million per- 
sons in 217 plans; benefits ranged 
from the limited surgical insurance of 
33 plans to the provision of nearly all 
physicians’ services in and out of the 
hospital in the 184 plans classified 
as comprehensive. 

A total of 2.9 million persons were 
provided with both hospitalization 
and comprehensive or limited medical 
care insurance through plans provid- 
ing both types of benefits. About 591, 
000 persons had only medical ‘care 
insurance from these independent 
plans, while about 971,000 had hos- 
pitalization insurance alone—in the 
main from plans providing only this 
single benefit. 

On the basis of the type of benefits 
provided, the independent plans fall 
into four major categories. 


' 
Membership 
Type of benefit | Plans| 





Percent- 


age 
distri- 
bution 


Number 
| 
! 





All independent | 
plans........- uy 


an 
- 


4, 459, 260 100.0 





Physicians’ services in 
the home, office (or 
clinic), and hospital, | 
and generally provid- 
ing hospitalization | 
eae ere | 165 | | 2,804, 398 64.9 

Physicians’ services in | 
the home, office (or 
clinic), but not the | 
hospital, and generally | 
providing hospitaliza- | 
tion benefits _. -| 19 

Hospitalization and/or | 
surgical benefits (and | 
very restricted medi- | 
cal benefits in a few | 
WINGS)... .cavscdezi.s..+ 

Hospitalization-only | 
benefits sages 2D. 


2 275, 539 6.2 


3 423, 310 9.5 
866, 013 19.4 











1 Includes 24,305 members eligible for hospitaliza- 
tion benefits only. 

2 Includes 264,700 persons covered under the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union plans, who 
receive medical attention at the Union Health Cen- 
ters and are paid cash indemnity amounts for their 
a benefits. 

3 Includes 80,552 members eligible for hospitaliza- 
tion benefits only and 32,546 for surgical nefits 
only; the rest were eligible for both benefits. 


Of the total membership of 4.5 mil- 
lion, 65 percent in 66 percent of the 








‘ Duplication of coverage arising because 
of membership in more than one surveyed 
plan was slight. Known duplication ap- 
plied to only 3,985 persons. 


il 








plans were eligible for a wide range 
of benefits, including, in addition to 
the services of physicians and hospi- 
talization benefits, such items as lab- 
oratory and X-ray services, ambu- 
lance service, and—in 45 plans—cer- 
tain dental services. 

The 184 plans in the first two cate- 
gories include all or substantially all 
the voluntary prepayment organiza- 
tions in the United States that pro- 
vide more or less comprehensive bene- 
fits and thus assure or encourage 
access to a physician early in an ill- 
ness and offer preventive and diag- 
nostic services, on a prepaid basis, 
without confinement to a hospital as 
a prerequisite. 

There were approximately 2 de- 
pendents for every 3 subscribers in the 
surveyed plans, giving an average of 
1.71 insured members per subscriber. 
Many of the plans, particularly a 
number of industrial plans, were open 
only te employees and not to their 
families. In plans covering depend- 
ents, there were 2.3 insured members 
per subscriber. 


Sponsorship 

The nature of the sponsorship or 
control has an important influence 
on the type of prepayment plan es- 
tablished and on the benefits pro- 
vided. In the entire survey, 196 plans 
—classified as “industrial” or “con- 
sumer’’—are controlled by the insured 
persons, by their employers. or by 
both; the others are controlled by the 
providers of the services (the plans 
sponsored by a medical society and 
the private group clinic prepayment 
plans) or by nonprofit organizations 
(the community-wide plans) (table 
1). 

Among the plans included in the 
survey, there are 149 industrial plans, 
some sponsored solely by employers, 
others solely by employees or unions, 
and still others jointly by employers 
and employees or unions. Industrial 
plans include such varied programs 
as the limited cash indemnity plans 
of some of the mutual benefit associa- 
tions, the 28 railroad hospital plans 
providing service benefits for both 
hospitalization and medical care, and 
the union health center plans pro- 
viding out-patient medical care. The 
distinction regarding sponsorship 
among industrial plans makes the 
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type of control self-evident. It may 
be added, however, that plans are 
classified as consumer-sponsored in 
this survey only if they are nonindus- 
trial plans in which the purchasers 
of the insurance control the over-all 
policies and direct the nonmedical 
aspects of the plan. Thus, employee- 
or union-sponsored plans might also 
be designated as consumer-sponsored, 
but the industrial classification seems 
more generally useful. There are 47 
plans based on a cooperative form of 
organization and sponsored by con- 
sumers.° 

Twenty-five of the surveyed plans 
are community-wide, with member- 
ship open to qualified groups or in- 
dividuals in the community. Twenty 
of these offer hospitalization insur- 
ance as their sole benefit, three offer 
both hospitalization and surgical in- 
surance, and two cover only medical 
care insurance. 

Only 13 of the plans sponsored by 
medical societies qualified for inclu- 
sion in the survey. The other 69 
plans operating under the sponsor- 
ship of medical societies have limited 
benefits, and their enrollment and 
finances are reported by the Blue 
Shield Commission or are included 
in the aggregates of commercial 
health and accident insurance pub- 
lished annually.’ 


Geographic Distribution 

Table 1 shows the regional distri- 
bution of the surveyed plans and 
their membership by type of spon- 
sorship. The Pacific region, where 
prepaid medical care has had a long 
period of development, had the larg- 
est number of plans (44) and the 
largest enrollment of any of the nine 
regions. New England represented 





* Three plans having membership in the 
Cooperative Health Federation of Amer- 
ica are not classified as “consumer plans.” 
Two of these—Group Health Insurance 
of New York and the Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York—are classified 
as community-wide plans in the survey, 
because their enrollment is open to the 
public. The Labor Health Institute of 
St. Louis is included among union-spon- 
sored plans. 

* Six plans not reported by Blue Shield 
and the seven plans listed in footnote 2. 

‘Seven of these plans utilize commer- 
cial insurance carriers. They are not affil- 
lated with the Blue Shield Commission. 





the other extreme, having only seven 
plans, all of them industrial, with 
less than 1 percent of the total en- 
rollment. The three Southern regions 
taken together accounted for 93 
plans; but since these plans are gen- 
erally small, they covered in all only 
669,000 persons—15 percent of the 
total enrollment. 

In eight States there are no head- 
quarters of any surveyed plan. In 
four of these States restrictive legis- 
lation may be at least partly respon- 
sible. Consumer-sponsored plans are 
more directly affected by such legis- 
lation than the other types included 
in the survey. Twenty-eight States 
have no consumer-sponsored plans; 
the majority of these States have 
legislation or court opinions that pre- 
vent the formation of the type of plan 
usually established by consumers.® 
These legal barriers make it impos- 
sible to form a plan controlled by 
the membership and providing ser- 
vice benefits to them through their 
own facilities. 


Scope of Benefits 

Of the total membership of nearly 
4.5 million persons enrolled in all 
the independent plans, nearly 3 mil- 
lion had some measure of protection 
against the cost of physicians’ ser- 
vices in the home, office (or clinic), 
and hospital (table 2). About 2.3 mil- 
lion persons in this group (81 per- 
cent) were also protected against the 
cost of hospitalization through the 
plan’s own provisions. In all, 165 
plans furnished these broad medical 
benefits, though 18 of them did not 
provide hospitalization. 

Another 19 plans with 276,000 
members provided insurance against 
the cost of physicians’ services in the 
home and office, but not in the hos- 
pital. Twelve plans in this group, with 
only 21,000 members, did not provide 
hospitalization insurance. 

Thirty-three plans limited their 
medical benefits to in-hospital sur- 
gery and obstetrics, with very limited 
medical care available in a few plans; 
about 343,000 persons were eligible 
for surgical benefits. Twenty-nine of 

*Horace R. Hansen, “Laws Affecting 
Group Health Plans,” in “A Symposium 
on Laws Relating to Health Insurance 
Plans and Public Health,” lowa Law Re- 
view, Winter 1950, pp. 209-236. 


Social Security 
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ith Table 2.—Number o7 memovers in surveyed — by major types of benefit and by type of sponsorship, 
cember 31, 1949 
en- ————— 1 — 
ns Number of members in— 
93 | a aici r ~ : fi eet Se le Meet t el 
n- Industrial plans 
| iar a eee 
he Major types of benefit provided ! | Sponsored by— Com- Medical Private 
| All plans | worst | Consumer| manity- society group 
5 rf Employer- plans |. plans clinic 
d- Total | employee | Employee plans plans 
| Employer or or i | 
In employer-| union ? 
is- union 
nil Total membership pagina intial . 4, 408, 200 1, 967, 948 206, 707 459,479 | 1,301,762 | 204,309 | 814,209 916, 514 466, 190 
re = | ———_— | -— -— — — = /_ —— 
Physicians’ services in home, office (or clinic), and hospital - | 2, 870, 093 | 1, 232,915 118, 490 423,115 691, 310 239,079 | 289,079 642, 830 466, 190 
S- With hospitalization bene fits from ESERIES , 331, 758 | 1,178, 999 118, 490 421, 123 639, 386 , 3 aaa ee 487,327 442, 265 
ed Without hospitalization benefits from plan '. .......... a 544, 356 MLD Lcacesccened 1, 992 51, 924 15, 912 289,079 , 155, 23, 
es icians’ services in home and in office (or clinic) - -. | 275, 639 273, | ee 6, 427 266, 663 S446 1 oc crn-aannionniiieennnelanese 
4 vith hospitalization benefits from plan. I im i DUES tno ccdsetdtlosssostenae ne ee eS eee eee EE! eS 
Ss; Without ospitalization benefits from plan *._-._... ---:| 20, 566 78, $87 lscasesumasy 6, 427 11, 690 2: 460: bun sce ants Pein rendiieaal 
ve Surgeons’ (including maternity) services only - | $42,758 225, 341 35, 199 29, 880 160, 262 30, 962 66, 015 2.400 56 itis 
2. With hospitalization benefits from plan................--- | $810,212 196, 780 32, 375 4,143 160, 262 30, 962 66, 015 16, 466 1 den cceioe 
n Without hospitalization benefits from plan * 32, 546 28, 561 2, 824 26, 767 |... - cccvnon fons 2525 .i scfumeveeniaes p OSS Hicbis- now 
8 Hospitalization benefits only 2 970, 870 236, 602 | 53, 018 57 183, 527 ® 21, 819 459,205 | #253, 244 |.......... 
. In more comprehensive plans Se 24, 305 | SMP toss. 57 6, 645 | 17, 008 | ccccsck. wba crescent deel ry 
5- In limited hospital-surgical plans. _--............-.-.......- 80, 552 11,770 | a ae | 11,770 |_..- >. jer ~ocinehdieands 
y In hospitalization-only plans 866, 013 218, 130 53, 018 | Sicctwossdd | 165,112 iti 4 216 300,423 | 4253, 244 |_....... Ls 
| i | 
4 1 Many of these plans also offer other benefits, not considered here, such as 3 Persons in these plans may have hospital benefits from organizations outside 
dentistry, nursing, X-ray services, laboratory services, and drugs. In some plans the scope of the survey. 
r the bene ‘fits are provided as services and in others as cash indemnity pay ments. ‘ Surgical-medical benefits for 249,259 of these members included in Blue Shield 
2 Such plans might alternatively have been classified as ‘consumer enrollment reports; enrollment for hospitalization benefits, included here, not 
reported elsewhere. 
these plans provided both hospitali- three categories of benefits, with the were made plan by plan, on the basis 
y zation and surgical benefits to 310,000 scope of the benefits indicated. of the findings for similar plans re- 
: members. , d porting all items. 
‘ A total of 34 plans insured only Estimated Income and Benefit _ Tne total income of the 251 plans 
a the costs of hospitalization. They cov- Expenditures was estimated to be $93.8 million 


ered 866,000 persons and ranged in 
size from eight small Georgia com- 
munity-wide plans’ with an average 
enrollment of 4,645 to large plans 
whose enrollments average more than 
200,000. In the surveyed plans, 971,000 
persons in all were protected solely 
against hospitalization costs. 


Finances 
The present survey differed from 
earlier ones in that it sought income 


As previously indicated, the finan- 
cial reporting by the surveyed plans 
was nearly complete with respect to 
their entire prepayment balance 
sheet. Income and expenditure fig- 
ures for all benefits taken together 
were furnished by plans covering 
more than 80 percent of the entire 
enrollment. It was necessary to make 
estimates for only 46 plans in order 
to cover 100 percent of the enroll- 
ment. 


in 1949; expenditures for all benefits 
were estimated to be $82.5 million. 
On the average, the members re- 
ceived in benefits 88 cents per $1 of 
premium. About two-fifths of total 
income and of benefit expenditures 
were used for hospitalization bene- 
fits, and three-fifths were used for 
medical care benefits, as shown in 
the following tabulation. 


Benefits 














and expenditure data from all plans. Of the 205 plans for which some Thess 
The findings are presented here in financial data were at hand, 79 had Total Hospitalt- Medical 
two ways. In table 3, estimates of been unable to separate income for —— meee os — 
the total income and the expendi- hospitalization from other income; Number of plans*. | 4 2 216 217 
‘ » s 260 |3, 867,813 | 3, 486, 
tures for (a) all benefits, (b) hospi- 43 of these 79 plans were unable to ;umber hme siae | 1,8 3 “3 
talization benefits, and (c) medical separate expenditures for hospitaliza- Benefit expendi- 
care benefits are shown separately tion from total expenditures for bene- Pe Ly Lee =i. was 
for each type of plan sponsorship; fits. In the tabulations confined to of income 8.0; 01.7 85.2 


in tables 4, 5, and 6, the actual per 
capita incomes and benefit expendi- 
tures are presented for each of the 

*One additional independent Georgia 
county plan had begun to cover surgical 
care in 1949. It is included among the 
plans mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph 
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either hospitalization or medical care 
finances, estimates were made in 
more instances for income than for 
expenditures, and it was necessary 
to resort to estimating for more plans 
than was the case for the combined 
income or combined expenditure es- 
timates. The estimates or projections 





Table 3 indicates the estimated in- 
come and expenditures in 1949 for 
the plans of each type. The 149 in- 
dustrial plans as a group had 46 
percent of the estimated total in- 
come of all 251 plans and were re- 
sponsible for 48 percent of expendi- 
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tures for all benefits, more than 50 
percent of hospitalization expendi- 
tures, and 44 percent of medical care 
expenditures. The 59 employee-spon- 
sored plans accounted for nearly half 
the entire income and expenditures 
of the industrial plans. The plans 
sponsored by a medical society re- 


ceived 24 percent of all income and. 


made 23 percent of all benefit expend- 
itures. Consumer-sponsored plans re- 
ceived only 6 percent ($5.6 million) 
of the total income and paid out a 
similar proportion of expenditures. 

The table makes clear the differ- 
ences in the proportion of income 
and expenditures assigned to hos- 
pitalization and to medical care in- 
surance among the different types 
of sponsor. The community-wide 
plans, for example, used nearly as 
much money for hospitalization in- 
surance as for medical care insurance, 
whereas the expenditures for medical 
care among consumer plans were 
double their expenditures for hos- 
pitalization. 


Per Capita Income and 


Expenditures 
On the basis of the estimates for 
all the surveyed plans, it appears 
that they collected about $10.25 per 
capita for hospitalization insurance, 


Table 3.—-Estimates of total Prepay- 
ment income and tures in 
the surveyed plans for all benefits 
Se. and medical 
care ts, by type of sponsor- 
ship, 1949 





























{In millions} 
le ital- | Medical 
| Hospital- | } 
Total ization | care 
Type of spon- | Ex- | Ex- | | Ex- 
sorship or | pen- | pen- | pen- 
In- | 2 | In- | In- |, 2 
| tures tures tures 
come) tor jcome for ‘come'| for 
bene- | | bene- | | bene 
fits fits fits 
Total... . ./$93.8 ian $36. 4)854. 1 $46.1 
Industrial | 
plans_..... 43.0) 39.8) 21.1) 19.4) 21.9) 20.4 
Employer...| 4.2 4.1) 2.3 2.2 1. 9) 1.9 
Employer- 
em ..} 13.9} 13.3] 6.7] 6.5 7.2) 6.8 
Employer- 
union... .. rr oF & LF bo mae 
Employee...| 20.4) 18.3) 10.8} 9.5) 96 3&8 
Union_.__... 4.3) 3.9) 1.2) 1.9) 3.1] 28 
_— 5.6, 4.6) 19 1 6} 3.7| 3.0 
Community- / 
wide........| 11.1 8.8) 5.1 4.3) 6.0; 4.5 
Medical soci- 
eee 22.5) 18. 8.3 8.0) 14.2) 10.9 
Private group | 
elinie.. 11.6 10.4) 3.3) 3.1 &3| 7.3 
= al 
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returning approximately $9.40 in 
benefits..° These amounts may be 
compared with per capita income of 
$11.18 and per capita expenditures 
of $9.50 for hospitalization among 


the 84 Blue Cross plans in operation | 


in 1949. 

Medical care benefits cost $15.52 
per capita in premium income, and 
benefits amounted to approximately 
$13.22 per capita. These averages are 
less meaningful than those given for 
hospitalization because the medical 
care benefits varied more widely 
among plans. The ratio, however, of 
benefit expenditures to income—85.2 
percent—may be compared with the 
benefit-expenditure ratio of 79.9 per- 
cent obtaining among all Blue Shield 
plans in the United States in that 
year. 

The per capita data in tables 4, 5, 
and 6 are derived from the income 
and expenditure figures actually re- 
ported by a portion of the plans. The 
percentage of the total membership 
in the particular type of plan covered 
by actual reports is given to indicate 
the representativeness of each per 
capita figure. These figures are a 
guide to the relative costs of limited 
and more comprehensive medical 
care benefits in 1949. 

Hospitalization and medical care 
in combination.—Per capita income 
and expenditure data are shown in 
table 4 for plans that provided both 
hospitalization and medical care ben- 
efits; the figures apply to the mem- 
bership that received both. These 
data are derived from 122 reporting 
plans, which included 71 percent of 
all persons eligible for the combined 
benefits. 

Per capita income for all plans 
covered in table 4, regardless of the 
precise scope of their medical bene- 
fits, equaled $23.15, and expenditures 
for the combination of benefits 
amounted to $21.18, or 91.5 percent 
of income. 

Plans limiting their benefits to 
hospitalization and surgical care re- 


” An average enrollment figure for 1949 
is not available for use in determining 
per capita amounts; the use of the year- 
end enrollment figure may cause a slight 
understatement if enrollment in these 
plans expanded during the year. The fig- 
ures are approximately correct, however, 
because it is known that growth was not 
substantial within the year. 


Table 4.—Per capita income and ex- 
penditures for hospitalization and 
medical care combined among 122 
plans offering both benefits, 1949: 


| Per capita * Per- 
Ee | Per- | cent 
cent of 

of in- | mem- 


} 

ome “— 
| Bene- | °°™e ber 
used | ship 


| In- | fit ex- ie | oak 
come | pendi-| ». ne. ered 
tures fits by ree 

ports 


Type of plan 


All plans .-/$23. 15] $21.18} 91.5) 70.9 


Hospitalization and sur- 
gical benefits.......| 15. 57/ 13.96) 89.7) 91.6 
More or less comprehen- | 


sive benefits. .......} 24.37] 22.34) 91.7) 68.4 
Industrial. _......... | 23.85; 22.71) 95.2) 73.9 
Employer .| 30.19] 29.74) 98.5) 82.3 
Employer and em- 
ployee or union | 34. 18) 31.86; 93.2) 75.3 
Employer and 
employee_......| 35.40) 33.51; 04.7) 742 
Employer and | 
RE oe cnvconel Le 2| 5.94, 48.6) 100.0 
Employee....... ..| 29.03] 28.67) 98.8) 52.3 
Wo cencdas eet 8.68; 90.6) 100.0 
Consumer. ........... | 19.58) 16.42) 83.9) 81.2 
Medical society .......| 32, aoe 27.24; 84.5) 35.7 
Private group clinic...| 24.84) 21.56) 86.8) 80.3 


' Includes only plans providing both benefits to 
identical numbers of insured persons 

? May represent slight understatements because 
end-of-year enroliment was used instead of average 
enrollment for the year in computing px pita 
amounts. Based on data covering 2.1 millioz rsons 

4 Only | plan of this type. 


ceived $15.57 in income per capita 
and spent $13.96 in benefits. The 
proportion of income used for bene- 
fits is somewhat less (90 percent) 
than for all plans taken together. 

The range in per capita income 
among the comprehensive plans is 
from $9.58 for the union plans to 
$35.40 for the employer-employee 
plans, with an average of $24.37. Per 
capita expenditures for benefits in 
these plans varied from $5.94 to 
$33.51, with the average $24.34. The 
variation in the proportion of income 
returned in benefits is from 49 per- 
cent for the one employer-union 
plan to 98.8 percent for the employee 
plans. The comprehensive plans, 
taken together, returned 92 percent 
of income in the form of benefits for 
hospitalization and medical care. 

Hospitalization.—Per capita income 
for the hospitalization insurance pro- 
vided by either the comprehensive or 
the limited plans varied, according 
to plan sponsorship, from $3 to $18 
a year and averaged $9.18 for the 109 
plans reporting this financial infor- 
mation (table 5). 

These plans as a group returned 
90 percent of income in the form of 
hospitalization benefits, or $8.28 per 
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Table 5.—Per capita income and ex- 
penditures for hospitalization bene- 
fits among 109 reporting plans, 1949 





i | 
Per capita ! | Per- 


Per- | cent 
cent of 
of in- | mem- 
Type of plan | Bene- oe ~ 
In- | fit ex- ea | op 
come | pendi- for pa 
tures bene-| ered 
fits | by re- 
ports 
All plans. ....-. $9.18 $8.28) 96.2) 63.8 
Hospitalization only 10, 13 8.34) 82.2) 100.0 
Hospitalization and/or 
surgical benefits 9. 35 8.45) 90.4) 90.3 
More or less comprehen | 
sive benefits 8. 76 8.50! 97.0) 46.1 
Industrial ‘a 9.21; 9.20) 99.2) 47.2 
Employer... ... 16.04) 15.90) 99.3) 65.8 
Employer and em- | | 
ployee...... 18.00; 16.90) 04.4) 15.1 
Employer and union ? » | ® | ®& 
Employee. 16.87} 17.33) 102.7) 32.2 
Union : 1. 2.89 95.4) 100.0 
Consumer 7. 7i 8.18) 105.8; 20.7 
Medical society 10.78; 10.55) 97.9) 33.0 
Private group clini 6. 78 6.21) 91.6) 86.5 
May represent slight understatements because 
end-of-year eziollment was used tead of average 
enroliment tor the year in computing per capita 
amounts. Baa.d on data covering 2.1 million persons. 


? Insufficient data 


capita. Reporting was not complete 
for several groups that had large en- 
roliments and relatively high per 
capita incomes and expenditures for 
hospitalization insurance; as a result 
the per capita figures in table 3, 
which are based on estimates for all 
plans, are slightly above the average 
per capita amounts shown in table 5. 

There was a wide range in the pro- 
portion of hospitalization income re- 
turned as benefits among the differ- 
ent types of plans. Consumer plans 
appear to have lost money on hospi- 
talizing their members, since expend- 
itures exceeded income by 6 percent. 
Taken together, the comprehensive 
plans used 97 percent of reported 
hospitalization income in payment of 
benefits, while the limited plans used 
85 percent. 

Medical care.—Reported financial 
data, covering 52 percent of the per- 
sons eligible for medical care bene- 
fits in the survey, formed the basis 
for the figures in table 6. The cover- 
age to which the data apply varied 
from small proportions of the private 
group clinic, medical society, and 
consumer-sponsored plans to 100 per- 
cent of the enrollment in some of the 
other groups. 

Por all these plans the average per 
capita income for medical benefits 
Was $14.20; expenditures were $12.27. 
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The corresponding income and bene- 
fit expenditures for the limited surgi- 
cal plans were $7.87 and $7.04, re- 
spectively. In the comprehensive ben- 
efit plans the range in per capita in- 
come for medical care in 1949 was 
from $6.48 for the union plans to 
$22 for the consumer plans. The av- 
erages for all comprehensive plans 
were $15.44 for income and $13.30 for 
benefit expenditures—a ratio of bene- 
fit expenditures to income of 86 per- 
cent. The range in the proportion 
of income used for benefit expendi- 
tures was from 75 to nearly 100 per- 
cent, with four types of plans re- 
turning more than 90 percent of in- 
come in the form of benefits. 


Premiums 


Monthly subscription charges or in- 
surance premiums varied so much 
among the surveyed plans that there 
were almost as many different rate 
structures as plans. Premiums re- 
flected the scope of the benefits pro- 
vided and, in industrial plans, the 
extent of the employer contribution." 

Most plans charge a fixed monthly 
premium adjusted, when dependents 
are covered, to the size of the family. 
A few plans relate the monthly charge 
to the amount of the employee’s earn- 
ings, but only three of these plans pro- 
vide benefits for dependents. 

The premium most frequently cited 
for subscriber coverage only was be- 
tween $2 and $3 a month, though it 
ranged from less than $1 to nearly 
$7. For family coverage (four per- 
sons), the range was from $1 a month 
to more than $10. Among the compre- 
hensive plans, premiums between $5 
and $6 a month for a family of four 
applied to more persons than other 
amounts in the range. A family of 
four could obtain more or less com- 
plete protection against the costs of 
hospitalization and medical care for 
an annual expenditure of $60-100. 


Trends 


In the absence of annual or even 
periodic data concerning the inde- 
pendent plans, two methods were used 
to measure trends. In table 7 the re- 
sults of this 1950 survey are compared 





"1 Details concerning the distribution of 
plans with respect to premium amounts 
are omitted here but will be included in 
a more complete report. 


with those reported in the 1945 sur- 
vey with appropriate adjustments for 
differences. Comparable groups of 
plans make up the first six items in 
the table. The comparison shows an 
increase of 56 in the number of plans 
and of 1.3 million in membership be- 
tween the dates of the two surveys. 

The number of consumer plans in- 
creased from 15 to 42 in the nearly 5 
years. between surveys, with a nearly 
proportionate increase in member- 
ship. Industrial plans remained rela- 
tively stable in number, with ‘an in- 
crease in membership largely due to 
expansion of the coverage of depend- 
ents. 


Table 6.—Per capita income and ex- 
penditures for medical care benefits 
among 100 reporting plans, 1949 


' 1 





| Per- 














| Per capita ! 
= __—.| Per- | cent 
| cent | of 
of in- | mem- 
Type of plan = | anal ad ship 
for | cov- 
come , pendi- 
tures | Dene-| ered 
fits | by re- 
| | ports 
All plans... -.. ___.../$14..20} $12, 27) 86 4| 52.8 
Surgical benefits.___._..| 7.87) 7.04} 89.5) ong 
More or less comprehen- | aah 
sive benefits..__._._| 15.44) 13.3 86.1; 48.9 
ip lips 11.18) 10.82) 96.2) 48.7 
Employer........... 15. 26, 15.19] 99.5) 65.8 
Employer and em- | 
ployee. -....+... -.| 18.95) 17.51) 92.4) 14.2 
Employer and union.| () | (?) @) @) 
Employee. -.-.......| 18. 43} 17.91; 97.2) 31.5 
0 ee ey | 6.48) 6.26) 96.6) 100.0 
Consumer. . ........-- 22.04) 18,52) 84.0) 23.2 
Community-wide....| 18.76} 14.14) 75.4) 100.0 
Medical society ._____- 121.44) 16.69} 77.8| 25.3 
Private group clinic. _.} 21. 95) 19.60) 89.3) 36.5 
| i 








‘ May represent slight understatements because 
end-of-year enrollment was used instead of average 
enrollment for the year in compu per capita 
amounts. Based on data covering 1.8 million persons. 

2 Insufficient data. 


Both the number of plans offering 
limited surgical and hospitalization 
benefits and membership in those 
plans increased markedly between the 
two surveys. Private group clinics with 
prepayment arrangements decreased, 
and their membership showed a slight 
decline. The increase in enrollment in 
the medical society plans with com- 
prehensive benefits is elmost entirely 
due to inclusion of dependents in the 
older plans, since the three new plans 
covered by the 1950 survey have small 
enrollments.” 


#2 Other plans with this type of spon- 
sorship inaugurated since 1945 have bene- 
fits of limited scope and are included in 
Blue Shield reports or use commercial 
insurance carriers. 
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Another measure of trends is shown 
in table 8. Here 110 plans common to 
both surveys are compared as to en- 
rollment and benefits in 1945 and in 
1949. The plans have been classified 
as they were in 1945, so that union 


Discussion and Summary 


This 1950 survey of the independent 
medical care insurance plans has 
compiled information on enroliment, 
premiums, benefits, income, and ex- 
penditures as of the end of 1949. 

Of the 251 surveyed plans with 
nearly 4.5 million members, 165 are 
especially notable because they pro- 
vide a wide range of benefits to their 
members, including physicians’ ser- 
vices in the home, office (or clinic), 
and hospital. These “comprehensive” 
plans had an enrollment of 2.9 million 
persons, 80 percent of whom also had 
protection against hospitalization 
costs. 

An additional 19 plans included in 
the survey, with 276,000 members, 
provide hospitalization and physi- 
cians’ services in the home or office. 

The 2.5—3.1 million persons insured 
for medical and hospital services by 
these 184 plans represent most—if 
not all—of the enrollment in this 
country eligible to receive more or less 
comprehensive care on a prepaid ba- 
sis. These few millions are the only 
persons who have comprehensive in- 
surance protection against medical 
costs—including care early in illness 
before it has become serious or costly 
or before its severity can be known, 
preventive and diagnostic services, 
and medical and hospital attention in 
a later or what may otherwise be a 
financially “catastrophic” stage. 

Sixty-seven additional plans, cover- 
ing 1.3 million persons for hospitaliza- 
tion and/or limited surgical benefits, 
were included in the survey. Informa- 
tion about their enrollment and fi- 
nances (income of $12 million and 
benefit expenditures of $10 million in 
1949) has not been assembled hitherto 
and represents a new segment of re- 
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Table 7.—Comparison of ns and 
membership in the 1945 and 1950 


surveys of medical care organiza- 
tions, by type of sponsorship 





Number! Number of 











or organization ! [enk 3 - | eT" ee 
[1945)1940) 15 | 1M 
mi csetensaaaee | 202! =! 24, 164, 750/4, 459, 258 
Com ble plans. aby 217| 2, 297, 589)3, 593, 245 
comprehen- 
sive benefits....| 156) 2, 264, 807/3, 169, 935 
Industrial....____| 111| 14 1, 300, 8281, sia, 707 
--eese--| 15} 42) 110,731 131 
Community-wide_ 1| 2| 9,352! 289,079 
Medical society - _ 6 aI 354, 100) 642, 830 
Private group 
clinic. _._._.._.. 23) 17| 480,696) 466, 190 
Offering hospitaliza- | 
tion and surgical 
benefits... ........ 5} 33) 32,782) 423,310 
Plans in 1945 survey | 
-rotinerenens — aS Eee 
aa ei SPP 
vernmental...... 135, O04)... ...... 
| a Si eae 105, 153) arene iol 
‘ | 
Hospitalization plans 
in 1950 survey only..|..../ 34)......_-. 866, 013 
i PS sent" se 











some plans aapens t be 


! By 1950 classification 
former! 


of pe ne Union 
bay > hy here grou with ndlastrial pl ohms. 
2 Differs from the membership (4,975,850) 
pay FB Rk ma, ov ~ — fe 
t overstatement o 
Washington State Medical Bureau coverage of de- 
— 211, 100. included in estimates for coverage 

ts in 1945 but not estimated for 1949. 
< ‘affiliated with the Blue Shield Commission, 
estebiiebed im 1947. 


porting on voluntary medical care in- 
surance. 

The unusually high value of the in- 
surance protection provided by the 
251 independent plans is evident from 
the financial data. Their expenditures 
for benefits amounted to 11 percent 
of such expenditures for all voluntary 
medical and hospital insurance in the 
United States in 1949,'* though their 
entire membership comprised a much 
smaller fraction of all persons said to 
have purchased some form of such 
insurance in that year. The 3.2 mil- 
lion persons in the 184 comprehensive 
independent plans (less than 5 per- 
cent of all who are said to have held 
some kind of voluntary medical care 
insurance in 1949) received benefits 
accounting for about 9 percent of ex- 
penditures for benefits made under 
all forms of voluntary medical care 
insurance in 1949. 

With only minor exceptions the in- 


* For the 1949 figures for all voluntary 
medical care insurance see the Bulletin, 
March 1951, pp. 19-20; the figures for 
income and expenditures for the inde- 
pendent plans have since been revised 
on the basis of more complete returns. 





dependent plans operated in 1949 with 
relatively high ratios of benefit ex- 
penditures to income. The estimates 
for all the survey plans show benefit 
expenditures equal to 88 percent of 
income. The comprehensive plans able 
to furnish detailed financial data ap- 
plicable to a combined benefit struc- 
ture had an average income of $24.37 
and made average benefit expen- 
ditures of $22.34 per capita, for a 
benefit-expenditure ratio of 92 per- 
cent. Among these comprehensive 
plans, the industrial plans had a cor- 
responding ratio of 95 percent. 

These high ratios of benefit expend- 
itures to income for a single year may 
or may not be precisely typical of 
other years. They are, however, highly 
indicative and worthy of note. Many 
of these independent plans have been 
in operation for a long time and have 
a stable financial structure. Their 
benefit-expenditure ratios are gener- 
ally higher than the corresponding 
ratios recorded for Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield. and commercial insurance 
plans. There are several reasons for 
this difference. Presumably these 
plans do not spend any appreciable 
portion of their income for promotion 
of membership, and, of course, they 
do not pay brokerage fees or commis- 
sions; many rely heavily on voluntary 
services from their members, and the 
older and well-established plans ap- 
parently do not need to continue to 
accumulate reserves but instead can 
return most of their income in the 
form of benefits or even draw on re- 
serves to pay for benefits in a period 
of rising costs. 

The survey data show interesting 
relationships, among the independ- 
ent plans, between type of sponsor- 
ship and scope of benefits. Approxi- 
mately 48 percent of these plans are 
organized and controlled by the in- 
sured persons themselves, and about 
78 percent by the insured persons and 
their employers. The provision of 
comprehensive benefits was one of 
the criteria for inclusion in this sur- 
vey. The generally sharp contrast be- 
tween the comprehensive protection 
provided by plans controlled by the 
insured persons (and employers) and 
the limited protection provided by 
plans otherwise controlled is therefore 
not clearly evident within the survey 
itself. The comparison has to be ex- 
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vith 
ex- type of sponsorsh 
ates —— 5 ] 
efit Members | Members eligible for medical benefits 
of is. Sprit beeen Mentone stati ta 
; | | At home, office (or clinic), | At home and office (or t ts 
Number | ; 4 : In hospital only 
ible Type of sponsorship ~ x | and in hospital clinic) only 
ap- or organization | plans, t 
uc- ote _ oe Members Members | Members Members 
1.37 Plans | Plans Plans Plans 
es. | | 1945 | 1949 | 1945 1949 | 1945 | 1049 1945 1949 
—— — — | | —— | ————_ 
7. Total....... 110 |1, 921, 764 (2, 598, 250 | 100 |1, 751,353 |2, 096, 614 5 /138,016 | 403, 791 5 | 32, 395 | 97, 845 88 |1, 707, 644 |1, 941, 183 
er- —-| ——— , —— — | - | -—____ |- = 
‘ Industrial... __.- 276 | 984,157 | 990,450}  68| 958,047 | * 962, 531 4| 6,967 | 48,380 4 19, 143 | 19,530 60 | 953,366 | 960,538 
ive | Consumer... .......... 17 | 287,144 | 723,823 15 | 142,843 | § 250, 106 1 |131,049 | 395, 402 1 | 13,252 | 78,315 13 | 126,390 | 280, 969 
or- Medical society - ee 6 | © 354, 100 | 7 620, 338 6 | 354,100 | 7 620,338 |......- See eet ets eer’ Seer 6 | 354,100 | 464, 835 
i Private group clinic... .| 11 | 296,363 | ws 11 296,363 | 263,639 |....... ER SR ae me er 9| 273,779 | 234,841 
id- 1 By 1945 classification (some plans have changed type of sponsorship). Union ‘ Includes 1 plan with an enrollment for 1949 of 1,240 members having home 
lans classified in 1950 survey as industrial grouped here with consumer plans. services and hospitalization benefits only. 
ay ?xcludes the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York since it was not in- 5 Includes 3 p with an enrollment for 1949 of 33,537 members who were 
of cluded in the statistical tables in Bureau Memorandum No. 55; it began enroll- not entitled to gee services in the home. 
ment in 1947 and covered 229,200 persons on Dec. 31, 1949. ¢ 1945 data for Washington State Medical Bureau corrected for overstatement 
ily t Includes 1 plan for which there are no enrollment data; also includes 6 plans in Bureau Memorandum No. 55. 
(1945) of 1 firm, which had 10 plans (counted as 6) as of Dec. 31, 1949. 7 Includes 155,503 State public assistance recipients who are not covered for 
ny 4 Includes 4 plans with an enrollment for 1949 of 26,247 me »mbers who are not hospitalization. 
en covered for physicians’ ser ; in the home. 
ve 
pir tended to plans outside the scope of to favor plans sponsored and con- number of independent plans offe- 
r- this survey. trolled by those who provide medical ing medical benefits increased by 56, 
ng The 149 industrial plans—the prin- care have apparently been effectivein and net enrollment expanded by 1.3 
ue cipal type in the survey—had anen-_ these States in preventing the organi- million. Plans common to the two 
ce rollment of approximately 2 million zation of plans controlled by the in- surveys had a net addition of about 
or persons. More than 75 percent of this sured persons. This restriction, in 676,000 members. 
se enrollment was eligible for compre- turn, appears to have adversely af- Independent industrial plans re- 
le hensive benefits. Only among em- _ fected the spread of plans offering mained substantially unchanged in 
n ployer-sponsored plans was any ap- comprehensive benefits, especially number of plans and in enrollment, 
.y preciable portion of the membership through  service-benefit arrange- a finding of interest in light of the 
as limited in its benefits to hospitaliza- ments; in areas where control must intensive promotional activities of 
+ tion and surgical insurance. rest with the providers of services the Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and commer- 
. The 47 consumer-sponsored plans sponsors determine the benefit struc- cial accident and health insurance in 
‘ had an enrollment of 294,000. Five- ture. They have made limited, and industrial establishments. 
0 sixths of this membership was insured not comprehensive, medical care in- Consumer-sponsored plans, though 
n for comprehensive medical care, with surance the only form widely avail- handicapped by limited financial re- 
e benefits furnished in many cases. able. sources, limited enrollment potenti- 
through the plan’s own medical facili- The survey data show that, on the alities, and legal obstacles, more than 
ties. average, comprehensive medical care doubled their enrollment and nearly 
An examination of the data by re- and hospitalization benefits provided tripled in number.** 
: gion shows that the three Pacific by independent plans cost not much The past 5 or 10 years have seen a 
more than limited insurance benefits. very rapid increase in the number of 


States, where prepayment for com- 
prehensive medical care was well- 
established long before the develop- 
ment of the Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
plans, had the largest number of plans 
and more than a third of the entire 
surveyed membership. The 1.6 million 
persons in the independent plans lo- 
cated in these States are almost all 
eligible under the plans for a wide 
range of benefits. 

In eight States there were no inde- 
pendent plans, and in 28 States no 
plans sponsored by consumers, though 
an occasional industrial or commu- 
hity-wide plan was located in those 
States. Legal barriers erected in a 
majority of the 48 States and designed 
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For combined insurance against hos- 
pitalization and the costs of physi- 
cians’ services in the home, office (or 
clinic) , and hospital the member paid 
about $9 a year (about 75 cents a 
month) more per capita in premiums 
than for insurance confined to hos- 
pitalization and limited surgical-med- 
ical care (chiefly in the hospital). 

In the 5 years between the surveys 
made in 1945 and 1950, some inde- 
pendent plans went out of existence, 
and some others ceased to be self- 
insurers and became purchasers of 
some other form of insurance. Plans 
newly established in the same. period 
more than offset this loss; and the 


persons having voluntary medical 
care insurance. Most of the increased 
coverage has been achieved in plans 
that provide benefits of limited scope. 
The existence—and the long history 
—of independent plans providing 
comprehensive benefits seems not to 
be generally recognized. The results 
of this survey invite renewed atten- 
tion to these independent plans and 
to their demonstration that compre- 
hensive insurance against the costs of 
medical care is feasible. 


“This development was even more 
marked at the end of 1950, since the sur- 
vey found that 24 consumer-sponsored 
plans started operations during 1950. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


State and Local Assistance 
Expenditures in Relation 
to Income Payments 

Since 1940 a decrease in the num- 
ber of different programs providing 
public aid * has meant a heavier load 
for the public assistance programs. 
This increased load and the rise in 
living costs have led to greater ex- 
penditures for public assistance. De- 
spite sizadle increases in Federal par- 
ticipation in meeting assistance costs 
as a result of amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act in 1946 and 1948, 
the States and localities have also 
found it necessary to raise their con- 
tribution—by 77 percent, or $558 mil- 
lion, from 1940 to 1950. This discus- 
sion compares the rise in assistance 
expenditures with the improvement 
in the States’ fiscal ability, as re- 
flected in per capita income, and 
shows the relative standing of the 
States in the percent of income pay- 
ments devoted to public assistance in 
1940, 1949, and 1950. 

The percentage relationship be- 
tween expenditures for assistance 
payments from State and local funds 
and State income payments affords 
a rough measure of the fiscal effort 
made by the States to support the 
assistance programs—old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, and general assistance. 
Accordingly, assistance expenditures 
from State and local funds for the 
calendar year 1940 and the fiscal 
years 1949 and 1950 have been related 
to income payments for the calendar 
years 1940, 1948, and 1949, respec- 
tively. The year 1940 was chosen for 
comparison with current expenditures 
because it was the last year before 
the influence of the defense effort 
became manifest. The latest figures 
on assistance expenditures are re- 
lated to the latest data on income 
payments, which are for the calendar 
year 1949. 


*Public aid in 1940 included payments 
under the following special programs, 
since discontinued: subsistence payments 
certified by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration and earnings under the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, National Youth Ad- 
ministration, Work Projects Administra- 
tion, and other Federal work programs. 
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Between 1940 and 1949, income 
payments increased 160 percent— 





more than twice the proportionate 
rise in public assistance expenditures. 
As a result, the ratio of assistance 
expenditures to income payments de- 
clined about a third from 1940 to 


Table 1.—State and local expenditures for public assistance payments in rela- 
tion to income payments and amount expended per inhabitant, by region 


and State, 1950 ' 


Percentage change 


| State and | 


in— 
| 
| 
Region and State | Income | local ex- 
| pay- | penditures! 
| ments, for | 


1949 from | assistance, | 





| 1048 1950 from 

| 1949 
Continental United States * —2.4 +21.4 
SS SS SE age —1.6 +28.9 
Connmecticut.............--..... —-27] +441 
_ ___ a SS REMOTE —5.1 +21.1 
Massachusetts —.2 +25. 1 
New Hampshire  =@) +20.0 
Islan —2.4 +55. 5 
—5.0 | +4.2 
—1,.2 +23. 6 
+65.5 +29. 5 
+5.2 +11.9 
+.4 +12.3 
—.3 +32.3 
—1.1 +17. 1 
—2.2 +33.3 
West —7.8 | +65. 9 
EE UT ore —2.7 | +19.2 
RS | —7.0 —1.2 
Arkansas........... | =—0.4) 448.5 
EE LE TI +4.7 +12. 5 
Georgia _ - * } —2! +20. 8 
id cect es indi j —4.0 +18.8 
I. IT +5.0 | +19.5 
Mississippi... .._. —14.0 | +23.5 
North Carolina... ......_..__. | —-26] +25.0 
South Carolina... | —as +7.3 
Tennessee......_.............. —3.0 +29.2 
rains Soenbdcccccctcesen —.7 +17.3 
Southwest................ | 44.8 +2.0 
Ari RPE LEY PP BURY +.5 +15.6 
New Mexico == +8.3 +3.7 
Sy geld ge ea ld —.1) —1.6 
I BONERS, hh cdees +6.3 | +3.2 
—5.0 | +15.4 
—6.0 | +12.4 
—5.4 | +25.8 
—12.9 +10. 2 
—1.6 +24.5 
—7.0 +9.6 
—3.1 +11.9 
—4.9 +9.7 
—3.0 +25.9 





ae oe ee —7.4 +6. 2 
9 ll I Sail | —1.5 |] —4.4 
BOMMRS yd. 50 ses aeederc--.c0s —3.8| +13.6 
era —3.3 +20. 2 
| ee eda ag A aren —12.3 | +41.8 
SS EG EEE TT | 10.6 +7.3 
North Dakota earn ale -| —18.4 +12.6 
South ESE DFE ORS | —21.8/ +19.0| 

rene ot gpa! tage < —8.6 
Woouing” Jeatbbeunccsccs! +1.0] +5.9 

| [RRP ie —.3 +38. 3 
California........ Sh acttbbunenoil (3) +45.9 
Nevada a a ore —.7 +13.9 
Ca IE: eb mat —2.2 +16.8 | 

5 22.1 


Washington................ 4 _, 


State and local expenditures for assistance 


As percent of income payments 


Percentage Per 


change inhabi- 
| 
| nen tant, 
1940 1949 1950 1950 
| | 1950 1950 
from | from 
1940 1949 
0.9! 0.52 0. 65 —32 +2 $8. M4 
1.05 62 sl —-Z3 l 4 
63 | 31 46 —27 +48 7.48 
1.27 51 65 —49 +27 7.16 
1. 25 82 1.o@}; —18 +26 15.00 
1.10 | 49 | 0; —45 +22 7.04 
-% | 55 | 88 | —5 +i) 12. 48 
. 61 40 .44 -—2 +10 4. 67 
1.06 } a] . 8 — fe +23 8. 30 
2%) 16) .19| —27 +19 3.29 
15 12 .13 —13 +8 3.07 
47 -2 i 26 —4 +13 3. 42 
60}; .19 2%) —857 +37 3.72 
1.17 | . 52 2 —47 +19 10. 99 
1.42 | 45 ih —i4 +35 9.16 
. 52 } 21 37 —2 +7¢t 3.8 
.36 41 .0| +39] +22 4.28 
25 | 33 | 35 | +40 + 2. 67 
.30 35 .57 | +00 + 4.32 
4 | 57 - 62 | +41 4 6.04 
- 26 | .29 | -35 | +35 +21 3.04 
.37 | 26 | 32; —14 +23 2.74 
76) 1.58] 1.80] +137 +14 17. 88 
26 | -25 36) +38 +44 2.19 
33 | 17 .2|; —33 +29 1. 86 
27 | ‘28 | .32; +19 +14 2.43 
47 | 34 44 —4; +32 1. 
2) ll 13 —35 +18 1.27 
'] 
5S . 61 | +5 sats 7.07 
1.04 .47 | 77 —mi + 8.73 
47 | 52 i) +H 4 4.04 
1.24 } 1.47 1.45 +17 - 41% 
“ 41 0 +15 —2 4.81 
1.01 | 45 55| —46 +22 7.80 
1.15 .43 . 52 —55 +2) 8.43 
87 | 24 | 31; —64 +29 4.07 
102; .41) .52) —49 +27 6. 55 
.78 i) 71 | -« +27 10. 08 
1.40 53 . | —55 +19 7.62 
.)| 67 ‘3 —4 + 1¢ 10. 00 
80 | 42 48 | —%6 +14 6.% 
ae | 39 . 5 —62 +31 73 
1.16 72 82 -—2 +14 10. 18 
2.01 1. 80 1.75 —13 2. 66 
| 100; 270) =a! 417 8. 49 
1.63 | . 59 74 —-23 | +2 &. 88 
7) +4 69 —10 +60 ). 29 
.% | .41 49) —47 +20 6. 12 
. 82 43 | 00 —27 +40 6. 81 
1.00 | 2 “4 — 56 +52 | 4.95 
1. 55 | N4 76 —51 —10 9.16 
. 59 | -47 | .49 —17 +4 7.10 
1.26 . 87 1.21 -4 +39 19.10 
141] .82 1. 20 —15 $46 19. 40 
4 -B | .32 —4! +14 5. 06 
77 0} .71 -s +18 9. 89 
. 82 1.34 1.4 +100 +22 24, 53 





1 Expenditures exclude amounts spent for adminis- 
tration and are for calendar year 1940 and fiscal years 
1949 and 1950; they are related to income payments 
or calendar years 1940, 1948, and 1949, respectively. 


? Data on per capita income for Alaska and 
not available 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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the fiscal year 1950. Four out of every 
5 States used a smaller proportion of 
income payments to meet need under 
the four public assistance programs 
in 1950 than in 1940. 
Percentage-wise the rise in income 
payments over the period exceeded 
that in assistance expenditures in the 
country as a whole and in all regions” 
except the Southeast and Southwest, 
where the ratio of assistance expend- 
itures to income payments increased 
by 39 percent and 5 percent (table 
1). The largest decreases in assist- 
ance costs as a percent of income 
payments occurred in the Central and 
Middle East groups—46 and 50 per- 
cent, respectively. Of the other de- 
clines in fiscal effort, that for the Far 
West was slight (4 percent) and those 
for the New England and Northwest 
regions (23 percent and 29 percent) 
were less than the national decrease. 
The regional average changes in 
the percent of income payments go- 
ing to public assistance were gener- 
ally characteristic of the individual 
States within each region (table 1). 
Decreases over the period in the ratio 
of assistance to income payments in 
10 of the 15 States in the Middle East 
and Central regions exceeded the 32- 
percent decline for the United States. 
Indiana had a drop of 64 percent, the 
largest in the country, and was one 
of six States in these regions and of 
eight in the Nation with downward 
changes of more than 50 percent. 
Similarly, in four of the six States 
in New England and eight of the 13 
States in the Northwest and Far 
West, fiscal effort decreased less than 
in the Nation as a whole; Washing- 
ton, moving counter to the other 
States in these regions, had an in- 
crease of more than 100 percent—the 
second highest in the Nation. Ten of 
the 15 States in the Southeast and 
Southwest increased fiscal effort. The 
increases in Louisiana, where the fis- 
cal effort was two and one-third times 
that in 1940, and in Arkansas, where 


*The socio-economic regions used in 
this analysis were adapted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from those proposed 
by Howard W. Odum in Southern Regions 
of the United States (University of North 


Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1936). The 
regional breakdown is based on factors 
that affect the number of assistance re- 
Cipients and the amount assistance 
expenditures. 
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the 1940 rate was almost doubled, 
were out of line with changes in the 
other States. Of the five States in the 
Southwest and Southeast with de- 
clines in fiscal effort, only Virginia 
and North Carolina reported above- 
average decreases. 

In general, declines from 1940 to 
1950 in the percent of income pay- 
ments used for aid to the needy would 
have been considerably greater and 


increases much smaller had it not 
been for the marked upward change 
in effort during the last fiscal year 
of the period. Shifts in fiscal effort 
from 1949 to 1950 for individual 
States varied widely from the over-all 
increase of 25 percent for the country 
as a whole. Changes ranged from a 
decrease of 10 percent in Utah, the 
low State, to a rise of 76 percent in 
West Virginia, the high State. Only 


Expenditures for public assistance from State and local funds, fiscal year 1950 


AMOUNT PER INHABITANT IN DOLLARS 
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‘Table 2.—Comparison of State changes in fiscal effort, assistance expenditures, 
and income 
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States with— 
Number 
of States 
with Increase in — expenditures nee in — 
and— expenditures and— 
Change in fiscal effort percentage é 3 
in fiseal Increase in Decrease in Decrease in | sccebiade tm 
effort income income income | income 
payments payments payments payments 
ih cceleééctsbens a) Ecitniiedewne ilcsatdaliendanedicemaeel (ewe tee Aetiee ie 
BI. «< deutocnncaco= by... | 3 Sees Colo., Okla...| Utah. 
TRIE, oncagnesc-cccee- a, ee Deicacascectccccocces« Diddaniectesenaes | 0. 
Less than 10.0 percent ee *, CN Se | POPS se Hee re 
10.0-19.9 percent... __. | 15 | Ariz., Del., La., | Idaho, Minn., Mo., |... _.. 
| Md. Nebr., Nev., | 
N.Y., Ohio, Oreg 
8. C., Vt., Va. 
20.0-29.9 percent... ... iP Viswndentinenaenndid Ga., Ill., Ind., lowa Kila’ 
Kans.,Ky., Maine, 
Mass., Mich., 
| N.H., N.C.,Wash. 
30.0-39.9 percent ___.. - SO we ) eS SS eee 
Tenn., Wis. 
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Cot - |. Mi incsenanesccenceses Ark., Mont. 6 | RA SRE EF LERE 3 
8. Dak., W. Va 
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| Expenditures exclude amounts spent for adminis- 
tration and are for calendar 1940 and fiscal 
years 1949 and 1950; they are related to income pay- 


five States moved downward, and 
five had increases of more than 50 
percent (table 2). 

Underlying this generally upward 
change in the fiscal year 1950 was a 
loss in income payments in all but 
11 States, combined with an increase 
in assistance expenditures in all but 
four States. Of the 44 States with up- 
ward shifts in fiscal effort, 35 had 
larger assistance expenditures and 
smaller income payments. In eight 
other States the increase in public 
assistance costs exceeded the gain in 
income, and in one State the drop in 
assistance was less than the decline 
in income payments. Changes in in- 
come payments ranged from a gain 
of 8 percent in New Mexico to a loss 
of 22 percent in South Dakota (table 
1); nationally there was a slight de- 
cline of 2 percent. Percentage shifts 
in State and local assistance expend- 
itures were much greater, increasing 
21 percent—or $226 million—for the 
Nation and ranging from a rise of 66 
percent in West Virginia to a decline 
of 9 percent in Utah. Changes in 
State and local expenditures for as- 
sistance and in fiscal effort from 1949 
to 1950 are summarized in table 2. 

As a result of the upward shifts in 
effort by the Southeast and South- 
west since 1940 and the downward 
changes in the Middle East and Cen- 
tral regions, these four regions were 


— for calendar years 1940, 1948, and 1949, respec” 
tively. 


much closer in fiscal effort in 1950 
than in 1940. At the end of the pe- 
riod, however, as at its beginning, 
the Southeast was making the lowest 
fiscal effort. In 1950, this region 
spent 50 cents for assistance for each 
$100 in income payments to individ- 
uals, compared with 65 cents spent 
by the Nation as a whole and 53 cents 
by the next highest region. The Mid- 
die East, Central, and Southwest re- 
gions, which allocated 53 cents, 55 
cents, and 61 cents, respectively, out 
of each $100 of income, were also 
below the national average. On the 
other hand, the ratio of assistance 
expenditures to income payments in 
the New England group was 81 cents; 
in the Northwest, 82 cents; and in 
the Far West, $1.21 per $100. 
Individual States still varied con- 
siderably with respect to fiscal effort 
in 1950 (chart). Louisiana, the State 
making the greatest fiscal effort in 
1950, spent $1.80 for assistance for 
each $100 of income, while the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Virginia, the 
lowest States, spent only 13 cents. 
Six States spent less than 30 cents, 
and an equal number spent more 
than 90 cents per $100 of income. 
The comparatively high fiscal effort 
exerted by a few States pulled the 
national average up to 0.65 percent, 
which was higher than the rate for 
two-thirds of the States; for the me- 





dian State the rate was 0.52 percent. 

Generally speaking, the need for 
public assistance is greatest where 
ability to support the costs of meeting 
need is smallest. Seven of the 12 
lowest-income States, for example, 
are among the 12 States with the 
highest recipient rates for old-age 
assistance—the largest public assist- 
ance program—and three others have 
rates above the national average. On 
the other hand, six of the 12 States 
with highest per capita incomes are 
among the 12 lowest in recipient 
rates for old-age assistance, and in 
four others the rates are below the 
average for the United States. As a 
result of these below-average recipi- 
ent rates, the high-income States can 
support public assistance at a more 
nearly adequate level without putting 
forth great effort. The 12 States 
with the highest per capita income 
were equally divided above and below 
the median State in fiscal effort; 
four States in this group ranked 
among the 12 lowest in fiscal effort 
and three others among the 12 high- 
est States. 

The lowest-income States, however, 
because of their generally high re- 
cipient rates, have to exert above- 
average fiscal effort if they are to 
support individual assistance pay- 
ments on a par with the national 
average. At the present time the 
States with the least fiscal ability 
make payments per recipient consid- 
erably below the United States aver- 
age. From 1940 to 1950, when fiscal 
effort for the Nation declined by al- 
most a third, many of the lowest- 
income States showed substantial 
rises. But despite the fact that seven 
of these States increased their fiscal 
effort between 1940 and 1950 and that 
in three other States the decrease 
was below the national average, in 
1950 the low-income group still did 
not spend as large a proportion of 
income payments for assistance as 
did the rest of the country. Accord- 
ingly, of the 12 lowest-income States, 
half are among the 12 exerting least 
fiscal effort, four are below the me- 
dian in this respect, and only Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas are above it 

Even if a low-income State were to 
use the same percent of income pay- 
ments for public assistance as a high- 
income State, the result in actual 
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dollars would be much less. Thus, if 
Mississippi were to make the same 
fiscal effort as New York, by spending 
for assistance 62 cents per $100 of 
income payments, the resulting ex- 
penditure per inhabitant would be 
only $3.77 compared with $10.99 in 
New York. To equal New York’s ex- 
penditure per inhabitant, Mississippi 
would have to make more than five 
times its current fiscal effort. 

No matter what standard might be 
set for a public assistance program, 
it would always take a larger percent 
of income payments to maintain that 
standard in the lowest-income States 
than in other States. If Mississippi, 
for example, were to spend as much 
per recipient from State and local 
funds as the average State, it would 
have to devote 1.59 percent of its in- 
come to public assistance—almost 
two and one-half times the Nation- 
wide average of 0.65 percent and 
more than was spent in the fiscal 
year 1950 in any other State except 
Colorado, Louisiana, and Washington. 





Liberalized Eligibility 
Provisions and Old-Age 


Benefits 


The 1950 amendments. to the Social 
Security Act provide, until the mid- 
dle of 1954, fully insured status for 
any individual living on September 1, 
1950, who has as many as 6 quarters 
of coverage. About 700,000 persons 
aged 65 or over became newly in- 
sured as a result of this liberalization 
in the insured-status requirements 
and hence became eligible to receive 
old-age benefits. More than three 
times as many old-age benefits were 
awarded in September — November 
1950 as in the corresponding period 
a year earlier, chiefly because of this 
liberalization 

The newly eligible persons have, on 
the whole, substantially lower aver- 
age monthly wages and fewer credited 
increment years than persons insured 
under the 1939 amendments. As a re- 
sult, the average monthly amount of 
old-age benefits awarded to “new 
eligibles” is markedly lower than in 
the case of persons eligible under the 
1939 provisions. This benefit pattern 
was discussed briefly in the February 
1951 issue of the BULLETIN (pages 
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Table 1.—Average monthly amount of old-age benefits newly awarded, 
eligibility status and sex of beneficiary, July and Septemmber-November 19. 


[Based on 20-percent sample] 





Average monthly amount newly awarded 


Percentage increase, 
Sept.-Nov. from July 





Eligibility status Total Male 


Female 
Total | Male | Female 





July |Sept.-Nov.| July |Sept._Nov.| July |Sept.—Nov. 





























TON occsccothn $29. 13 $31.36 | $30.32 $33.15 | $23.24 $26. 01 g 9 12 
“New eligivies” ....|....-..- , 2 {aoe 2%. 25 |.....--- TB. OF 1 nuncnedlo<c<0- colhnontndin 
**1939 eligibles’’.....| 29.13 49.02 | 30.32 50.79 | 23.24 40. 25 68 68 73 











14-15). Tabulated data for a 20-per- 
cent sample of old-age benefits 
awarded in September—November are 
now available and bear out the gen- 
eral conclusions reached in that note. 


Benefits Awarded 


The average old-age benefit 
awarded during September—Novem- 
ber to persons insured under the 1939 
amendments was $49.02, about 68 per- 
cent larger than the July average 
(table 1). The average for the newly 
eligible group was only $25.37, how- 
ever, so that for all old-age benefit 
awards the average for September— 
November was only 8 percent higher 
than that in July. The average old- 
age benefit awarded in September— 
November to male beneficiaries elig- 
ible under the 1939 amendments was 
about $10.50 higher than the average 
for women, compared to a difference 
of about $7.00 in July. 

Three-fourths of all old-age benefit 
awards during September—November 
were made to newly eligible persons 
(table 2). The minimum monthly 
amount of $20 was payable in 56 per- 
cent of the awards to “new eligibles’; 
for female beneficiaries, comprising 
more than a fourth of the newly 
eligible group, 74 percent of the 
awards were for the minimum 
amount. Only 8 percent of the newly 
eligible beneficiaries received month- 
ly benefits of $40 or more. In con- 
trast, the $20 minimum was payable 
in only 7 percent of the awards to 
“1939 eligibles,” while $40 or more 
was payable in 79 percent of these 
cases. 

Relatively more awards were made 
during September—November to old- 
age beneficiaries aged 65-69 than in 
July, since the reduction in quarters 


of coverage required for insured 
status is greatest for persons in this 
age group. (For a person who at- 
tained age 65 in the last half of 1950, 
the reduction is from 27 quarters to 
6 quarters.) With respect to “new 
eligibles” alone, 77 percent of the 
men and 81 percent of the women 
were aged 65-69; most of the rest 
were aged 70-74. Persons who at- 


Table 2.—Number and percentage 
distribution of old-age s 
newly awarded, by eligibility status, 
amount of benefit, and sex of bene- 
ficiary, September-November 1950 


{Based on 20-percent sample} 





Total Male Female 


Amount 

eo. 
monthly | Num- | Per-| Num- | Per-| Num- |Per- 
benefit ber |cent| ber |cent|] ber jcent 








Total 


Total__|266,050 | 100 |199,475 | 100 \66,575 | 100 
$20.00... _. 116,498 | 43 | 74,333 | 36 /42,165 | 63 
“we 

















20.01-29.99.| 41,382 | 16 | 31,070 | 16 |10,312/| 15 
30.00-39.99_| 39,826 | 15 | 33,181 17 | 6,645 | 10 
40.00-49.99_| 28,287 | 11 | 23,626 | 12 4,661 7 
50.00-59.99_| 22, 269 8 | 19,934} 10 | 2,335 4 
60.00-68.50.} 17, 788 7 457; 1 





17, 331 9 





“New eligibles” 





Total__|198, 598 | 100 |143,396 | 100 ss, 202 100 





























$20.00... ..|111,574 | 56 | 71,095 | 49./40,479|- 74 
20.01-29.99.| 37,829 | 19 | 28,825 | 20 | 9,004) © 16 
30.00-39.99.| 33,536 | 17 | 28,975 | 20| 4,561; §& 

40.00-49.99.| 13,443 | 7/| 12,417] 9/1, 
50.00-59.99.| 1,467| 1] 1,346] 1 121) (‘) 
60.00-68.50 m9) () 738) 1 li} () 
delat ed, MB Tie 

“1939 eligibles” 
Total__| 67, 452 | 100 | 56,079 | 100 /11,373 | 100 
—} — 
$20.00_....| 4,924] 7] 3,238| 6) 1,686) 15 
20.01-29.99.| 3,553] 5| 2.245] 4]| 1,308] 12 
30.00-39.99.| 6,200} 9| 4,206) 8 | 2,084) 18 
40.00-49.99.| 14,844 | 22 | 11,209 | 20 | 3,635 | 32 
50.00-59.99.| 20,802 | 32 | 18,588 | 32) 2,214) 19 
60.00-68.50_| 17,089 | 25 16,5938 | 30| 446 4 
1 Less than 0.5 percent. 
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Table 3.—Number and percentage distribution of old-age benefits newly 
, by eligibility status, age, and sex of beneficiary, July and Sep- 
tember—November 1950 
(Based on 20-percent sample} 
Total | Male Female 
Age! July Sept.-Nov. July | Sept.-Nov. July | Sept.-Nov. 
Num-/| Per- |Num-/ Per- |Num-/ Per- | Num-/ Per- | Num-/ Per- Num-| Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
j t } 
re 18,540} 100/266,050| 100) 15,436)  100/199,475| 100) 3,104 100] 66, 575] 100 
S! SS 13, 178) 71/193, 586 73| 10, 888 71/141, 579 71} 2,290 74| 52, 007) 73 
70-4.) .2.....4 3, 669) 20) 54, 429 20} 3,092 20) 41, 712 21 577) 18| 12,717) 19 
75 and over. .._. 1, 693) 9} 18, 035 7} 1,456 9} 16, 184 8} 237) 8} 1,851) 3 
‘New eli 
BT tae 198, 598 ee oe” 143, 396 SE Rees 55, 202 100 
lied ontghsth<tinaye |----+--/154, 886 TB. 2cnesclaccsetely 77|--.---=|-------| 44, 596) SI 
ne AR oy Talat a cil 43, 295 ye RH I, 32, 787 oe lll ceeans 10, 508 19 
SEE TS OTST, LET, ON 417) |.--.---]----224] 319} @® > |.----..]---..--) 8) @ 
| 
“1939 eli- 
gibles”’ ..... 18,540} 100) 67,452} 100) 15,436, 100) 56,079 100; 3,104) 100 11,373} 100 
gg Rpt 13, 178 71| 38, 700 57) 10, 888) 71! 31, 289 56) 2, 200) 74| 7,411) 65 
Cg 3, 20) 11,134) 17} 8,092) 20} 8,925 16; 577] 18, 2, 200) 20 
75 and over... .. 1, 693 y 17, 618} 20) 1, 456) 9) 15, 865 2; =|. 37/ 8} 1,733 15 
ase Bk: cry Tiles 








tained age 75 in the first half of 1950 
and all those over age 75 were in- 
sured under both the 1939 and the 
1950 amendments with the minimum 
6 quarters of coverage. 

With respect to “1939 eligibles” 
alone, the proportion of old-age bene- 
ficiaries in the group aged 75 and over 
increased from 9 percent for July 
awards to 26 percent for September— 
November. This increase was due 
chiefly to the new provision permit- 
ting beneficiaries aged 75 and over to 
draw benefits regardless of the 
amount of their earnings. 


ts in Current-Payment 
tatus 
Table 4 shows the number and 
average monthly amount of old-age 
benefits in current-payment status 


at the end of each month from August 
to November 1950, by eligibility status. 
The most significant fact shown by 
this table is the rapid growth in the 
number of “new eligibles” receiving 
old-age benefits; by the end of No- 
vember the newly eligible group com- 
prised 12 percent of all old-age bene- 
ficiaries. This group will continue to 
grow rapidly for several months un- 
til these life claims are taken care of. 

The average monthly benefit pay- 
able at the end of November to “new 
eligibles” was only $25.32, less than 
the average old-age benefit being paid 
at the end of August under the 1939 
amendments and only slightly more 
than half the average amount pay- 
able to “1939 eligibles” at the end of 
November. Chiefly because of this low 
average for “new eligibles,” the in- 


Table 4.—Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits in current- 
t status at the end of the month, by eligibility status and by month, 


paymen 
August—November 1950 








crease from August to November in 
the average monthly amount for all 
old-age beneficiaries was only 68 per- 
cent, even though the average amount 
payable to “1939 eligibles’ increased 
during the same period by 78 percent. 





Amended OASI Benefit 
Formula 


The substantial increase in benefit 
levels under old-age and survivors in- 
surance that was provided by the 1950 
amendments is effected, for current 
beneficiaries and those becoming eli- 
gible in the near future, largely by 
means of a conversion table in the 
amended Act. For beneficiaries be- 
coming eligible later, most of the in- 
crease is produced by the use of a 
new benefit formula. An analysis of 
the amended formula and its effect 
on benefits has been made by the Di- 
vision of the Actuary’; certain por- 
tions of the analysis, which is pri- 
marily mathematical and quantita- 
tive, are summarized here. 

The new formula for calculating 
the primary insurance amount of in- 
dividuals who acquire 6 quarters of 
coverage after 1950 is as follows: 


Average Primary 
monthly insurance 
wage amount 
$30 or less ee : . $20 
Bio eateees . 21 
32 > ats ‘ 22 
33 23 
34. pinbete ob wos ods « 24 
35-49 Wes cams udae hy .. 25 
50 or more . .50 percent of first 


$100 of average 
monthly wage 
plus 15 percent 


of any balance 
not exceeding 
$200 


The formula can be put into a more 
simplified form for calculating the 
benefit amount when the average 
monthly wage exceeds $100. By an 
algebraic transformation, the pri- 
mary insurance amount for average 
monthly wages of more than $100 
may be expressed as $35 plus 15 per- 




















1 Walter E. Wilcox, Analysis of the Ben- 
efits Under Title II of the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1950 (Actuarial Study 


[Based partly on 20-percent sample} 
bi - 
Total | “1939 eligibles” ‘New eligibles”’ 
a 
Month As 
AV Aver Average | percent of 
Number monthly Number monthly Number monthly all old-age 
amount amount amount benefici- 
aries 
i ea 1, 405, 592 $26.36 | 1,405, 502 SD ae See: | peer ees 
September. ........ 1, 444, 772 46. 62 1, 432, 558 46.79 12, 214 $26. 32 1 
October............ 1, 563, 318 45.39 1, 461, 309 46. 76 102, 009 25. 67 | 7 
November.........| 1,681,370 44.38 | 1,487,514 46. 87 193, 856 25. 32 | 12 No. 30) 
i oO. ; 
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cent of the average monthly wage 
(not exceeding $300). The results 
produced by this statement of the 
formula are, of course, identical with 
those obtained by taking 50 percent 
of the first $100 of the average 
monthly wage and adding 15 percent 
of the amount over $100. 

A graphic method for use in calcu- 
lating approximate individual and 
family benefits—both under the new 
benefit formula and under the old 
formula combined with the conver- 
sion table—is given in the accom- 
panying chart. Table 2 shows the 
total amount of monthly benefits 
that will be payable to various types 
of family groups under the “new 
start” formula. The composition of 
these groups is set forth in table 1. 

Total family benefits are limited in 
some cases by the amended provisions 
governing maximum payments. 
These provisions limit to $40 the 
maximum total monthly benefit that 
may be paid on an average monthly 
wage of $50 or less: on wages of 
$51-187 the total benefit can be no 
more than 80 percent of the average 
wage; and on an average of $188 or 
more, the maximum is $150. The up- 
per limit of $150 represents an in- 
crease of 76 percent over the maxi- 


Table 1.—Beneficiary categories and 
total amount of benefits payable as 
percent of primary insurance 
amount 


Total benefits as 

percent of primary Benefi 

insurance amount | 

wie pineal 1 survivor child; widow; de- 

pendent widower or parent. 

— Old-age beneficiary 

125 ‘ ....| 2 survivor children 

150 . “ Old-age beneficiary 

old-age beneficiary and 1 
child; old-age beneficiary and 
dependent husband. 

1 survivor child and mother; 1 
survivor child and widow; |! 
survivor child and dependent 
widower; 2 dependent par- 


and wife; 


ents 
5 on. ..| 3 survivor children. 
Old-age beneficiary, wife, and 1 
child; old-age beneficiary and 
| 2ehildren; old-age beneficiary 
} and ] child and dependent 
husband 
| 2 survivor children and mother; 
2 survivor children and 
| widow; 2 survivor children 
| and dependent widower. 
kt es ae 4 survivor children; 3 dependent 
parents; widow, mother, and | 
child (where mother is a for- 
mer wife divorced) 
Lump-sum death payment 


_! Largest family benefit payable when all benefi- 
Ciaries are drawing their full individual percentage 
of primary insurance amount. 
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Table 2.—Amount of monthly benefits payable under “‘new start’’ formula 
in relation to average monthly wage, by beneficiary category 





Beneficiary category,' by specified percent of primary insurance amount 



































Average Se es nies 

monthly | | 
wage 75 100 125 150 175 200 |250 percent 
percent | percent percent percent percent percent percent or her 

-_—— | — —— _— : 

Total amount of monthly benefits ? 
eee $15.00 | $20.00/ $25.00|  $30.00/ $35.10} $40.00| $40.00 $40. 00 
50. 18. 80 25.00 | 31. 40 37. 60 40. 20 40. 00 40. 00 40. 00 
Mle whheduitios 28. 20 37.50 47.00 56. 40 60. 00 60. 10 60. 00 60. 00 
100. . 37. 30 50. 00 62. 60 75. 00 80. 10 80. 00 80. 00 80.00 
125... 40. 40 53. 80 67.40 80. 80 94. 20 100.10 100. 00 100. 00 
150. 43.20 57. 50 72. 00 86. 40 100. 80 115. 20 120. 00 120. 00 
175_. 46. 00 61.30 76. 80 92. 00 107. 40 122. 80 138. 00 140. 00 
200... 48. 80 65.00 | 81. 40 97.60 114. 00 130. 20 146. 40 150, 0Q 
Ptixdieccsceahce 51. 60 | 68. 80 86. 00 103. 20 120. 60 137. 60 150. 00 150. 00 
250_ 54, 40 | 72. 530 90. 80 108. 80 126. 90 145. 20 150. 00 150. 60 
275 57. 30 | 76. 30 | 95. 40 114. 60 133. 80 150.0 150. 00 150. 00 
300 60.00 | 80.00 | 100. 00 120. 00 140. 10 150. 10 150. 00 150. 00 
Percent of average monthly wage 

$25 : 60 | 80 | 100 120 140 160 160 160 
50) 38 | 50 63 75 | 80 80 380 80 
75 38 | 50 | 63 75 | 80 80 80 80 
100. 38 50 | 63 75 | 80 SU 80 80 
125. 32 | 43 | 54 65 | 75 80 | 80 80 
150 29 | 38 | 48 | 58 | 67 77 | 80 80 
175 26 | 35 | 44 | 53 61 | 70 79 80 
200 24 32 | 41 | 49 57 | 65 73 75 
225 z 31 | 38 | 46 54 61 67 67 
250 22 29 36 | 44 51 | 58 | 60 60 
275 21 | 28 35 42 49 | 55 | 55 | 55 
300 20 27 | 33 | 50 50 50 





See table 1 for composition of beneficiary groups. 
? Total benefits may vary slightly with composi- 


mum of $85 permitted under the old 
law, which also included a further 
restriction to the effect that total 
benefits could not exceed twice the 
primary benefit. No corresponding re- 
striction is included in the 1950 
amendments. 

One point of interest in connection 
with these limits is the difference 
between the earlier law and the 1950 
amendments in the provisions gov- 
erning deductions from benefits. Un- 
der the old law the maximum provi- 
sions applied to the total benefits of 
all beneficiaries in a family group, 
regardless of whether all such bene- 
fits were being paid or had been sus- 
pended in part. Under the 1950 
amendments the limits are applied 
only to those benefits actually being 
paid for a particular month. 

For an average wage of $25, maxi- 
mum family benefits under the new 
formula, expressed as a percent of 
the average monthly wage, equal 160 
percent. They then decrease to 80 
percent for average wages of $50-187 
and reach a low of 50 percent for an 
average wage of $300. Values of these 
percentages (as well as for maximum 
benefits expressed as a percent of 


tion of beneficiary groups, because of the provision 
for rounding benefits. 


primary insurance amount) are 
Shown for specimen values of the 
average wage in table 3. 

The ratios of maximum family 
benefits, based on the new formula, 
to primary insurance amounts begin 
at 200 percent for an average wage 
of $30 or less and drop to a level of 
160 percent, which continues to ap- 
ply for average wages of $35 through 
$100. As the average wage climbs 
from $100, the percentages rise stead- 
ily to 237 percent, corresponding to 
average wages of $187 and $188. From 
that point there is a continuous drop 
to 188 percent for the maximum 
creditable average monthly wage of 
$300. In terms of number of bene- 
ficiaries, the highest percentage (237) 
indicates that for a typical survivor 
family composed of a widowed 
mother and children, the largest pos- 
sible number of eligible children able 
to draw full benefit is two; if there 
is a third child, the additional 
amount payable is only a partial 
benefit. 

For average monthly wages of 
$141-266, maximum family benefits 
exceed twice the primary insurance 
amount. In this wage range, there- 
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Table 3.—Comparison of maximum 
family benefits, average monthly 
wage, and primary insurance 
amount under “‘new start’’ formula 


i call 





Maximum family 

| | benefit as percent 
ori awit of ed 

Average | Primary |Maximum 








insur- family 
month. y ance | benefit Primer 
wage amount | amount boone ¥| Average 
a, | monthly 
| ance wage 
amount | 
Pisces | $20. 00 $40. 00 200 | 160 
i dsebdce | 25.00 | 40.00 | 160 80 
Tingece con 37. 50 60. 00 160 | ft] 
100. | 50. 00 80. 00 160 80 
125... 53. 80 100. 00 186 | 80 
1”. .| 57. 50 120. 00 209 80 
i cosdedt 61. 30 | 140. 00 228 80 
00.......| 65.00} 150.00} 231 | 75 
———— 68. 80 | 150. 00 218 67 
 eoayen | 72. 50 150. 00 207 60 
275... al 76 30 150. 00 | 197 55 
RS, 80. 00 150. 00 188 


ls 


fore, maximum family benefits are 
larger than they would have been had 
the 1950 amendments retained the 
limitation restricting maximum 
monthly benefits to twice the primary 
benefit. 





New Types of OASI 
Benefits Awarded 


The 1950 amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act added two new types 
of benefits to the program, husband's 
and widower’s insurance benefits, and 
broadened the eligibility provisions 
for two others, wife’s and mother’s 
insurance benefits. Preliminary data 
on the number of these new types of 
monthly benefits awarded during 
September-December 1950 are shown 
in the accompanying tabulation. 


Husband’s and Widower’s 
Benefits 


The dependent husband, or the de- 
pendent widower, of a female wage 
earner who was both fully and cur- 
rently insured when she became en- 
titled to old-age insurance benefits 
or when she died (after August 1950) 
may qualify at or after age 65 for 
monthly benefits on his wife’s record. 
The amount of a husband’s benefit 
is one-half, and a widower’s benefit 
is three-fourths, of the wife’s pri- 
mary insurance amount. 

The amendments made eligible im- 
mediately most of the dependent 
husbands aged 65 or over of female 
old-age beneficiaries on the rolls at 
the end of August 1950. By the end 
of December more than 650 husband’s 
benefits had been awarded at an 
average monthly rate of about $20. 
Most of these awards were made to 
men whose wives were on the benefit 
rolls at the end of August. During 
the same period, 21 widower’s bene- 
fits were awarded; the average 
monthly benefit was about $33. 
Fewer awards of widower’s than of 
husband’s benefits had been expected, 
since no backlog of potentially eligi- 
ble widowers comparable to that for 
dependent husbands was established 
by the amendments. Widower’s bene- 
fits are payable only with respect to 
deaths after August 1950. 


Wife’s and Mother’s Benefits 


Under the amendments the wife of 
an old-age insurance beneficiary may 
receive benefits when she is under 
age 65 if she has a child beneficiary 


in her care. In the 4-month period 
September-December 1950, monthly 
benefits were awarded to 9,450 wives 
under age 65. The average monthly 
amount was about $13, compared to 
an average of about $19.75 for bene- 
fits awarded during the same period 
to wives aged 65 or over. This low 
average benefit is due to (1) the pro- 
portionately large number of wives 
of newly eligible old-age beneficiaries, 
who have markedly lower benefit 
amounts, and (2) reduction in the 
wife’s benefit because of the maxi- 
mum family benefit provisions. The 
benefit is reduced in all families with 
one entitled child if the old-age bene- 
fit is $20.10-$55.90, and in all families 
with more than one entitled child re- 
gardless of the old-age benefit 
amount. 

Under the broadened eligibility 
provisions for mother’s insurance 
benefits, the “former wife divorced” 
of an insured deceased worker is eli- 
gible for monthly benefits if she was 
receiving at least half of her support 
from him at the time of his death and 
is the mother of his entitled child. 
By the end of December 1950, 12 
divorced wives had been awarded 
benefits averaging about $37 per 
month. 


























—— Hus- Wid- ; 
Month Wife’s' band’s | ower’s Mother's? 
Total....| 9,450 662 21 12 
September... 278 gy 1 0 
October... .-. 1,990 107 6 0 
November...| 3,425 245 6 8 
December...| 3,757 301 8 4 
! Under age 65. 


* Former wife divorced. 
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fornia, Idaho, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
West Virginia) and one interstate in- 
strumentality (the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission) had signed 
agreements. Four other States and 
two interstate instrumentalities were 
working toward agreements. An addi- 
tional six States had passed legisla- 
tion enabling the State to negotiate 
an agreement, and 16 were consider- 
ing such legislation. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN FEBRUARY, as re- 
flected by claims filed for benefits un- 
der the State unemployment insur- 
ance programs, dropped sharply as 
claims leveled off from January’s sea- 
sonally high totals. The shorter work- 
month and increased job opportuni- 
ties in some industries were factors 
in reducing the number of claims. 
Initial claims for benefits declined 
more than one-fourth to 752,800— 
nearly two-fifths less than the total 
a year earlier. The 4,259,600 weeks of 
unemployment claimed (representing 


continuing unemployment) were less 
than four-fifths of the January total. 
During an average week in Febru- 
ary, 883,100 persons received unem- 
ployment benefits—9 percent fewer 
than in January and less than half 
the number in an average week in 
February 1950. The benefits paid to 
unemployed workers fell even more 
sharply (21 percent) from the total 
for the preceding month to $71.4 mil- 
lion; one reason was the drop of 16 
cents, to $20.71, in the average weekly 
check for total unemployment. 
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Social Security Administration 


Annual Report of the Social Security 
Administration, 1950. (Also in- 
cluded in the Annual Report of the 
Federal Security Agency.) Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1951. 80 pp. 25 cents. 

Outlines operations during the fis- 
cal year 1949-50 in the programs for 
which the Administration has Fed- 
eral responsibility, discusses the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act, and presents recommendations 
for additional changes. The recom- 
mendations were summarized in the 
Butuetin for March 1951. 

Wriicox, WatTer E. Analysis of the 
Benefits Under Title II of the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1950. 
(Actuarial Study No. 30.) Wash- 
ington: Division of the Actuary, 
Feb. 1951. 46 pp. Processed. 

A study concerned “primarily with 
the mathematical relationships exist- 
ing between individual and family 
benefits, and between benefits and the 
average wages used for determining 
them.” Limited free distribution; ap- 
ply to the Division of the Actuary, 
Social Security Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


Freedom and the Welfare State: A 
Symposium. New York: League 
for Industrial Democracy, 1950. 
36 pp. 25 cents. 

Includes Next Steps in Social Se- 
curity, by Oscar R. Ewing; Freedom 
and the General Welfare, by Herbert 
H. Lehman; Labor Looks at the Wel- 
fare State, by George Meany; and 
Social Welfare and Democracy in the 
Atomic Age, by Walter P. Reuther’ 


Great Brirarn. MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 
Civil Defense Act, 1948: Memo- 
randum on Evacuation. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1950. 16 
pp. 6d. 

Great Britarn. MINISTRY OF LABOR 
AND NationaL Service. Report... 
for the Year 1949. (Cmd. 8017.) 


* Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The inclusion of prices of 
publications in this list is intended as a 
service to the reader, but orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administration 
or the Federal Security Agency. Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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London: H. M. Stationery Office, 

1950. 158 pp. 4s. 

Material on the rehabilitation, 
training, and employment of disabled 
persons is included. 

HILLMAN, ARTHUR. Community Or- 
ganization and Planning. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1950. 378 pp. $4. 

Life Insurance Trends at Mid-Cen- 
tury. David McCahan, editor. (S. 
S. Huebner Foundation for Insur- 
ance Education, Lectures.) Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1950. 176 pp. $2.75. 


Selected Essays on Family Law. 
Compiled and edited by a commit- 
tee of the Association of American 
Law Schools. Brooklyn: The 
Foundation Press, Inc., 1950. 1,122 
pp. $9.50. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. DEPARTMENT 
oF SociraL WELFARE. Report ... 
for the Period 1st October, 1937 to 
31st March, 1949. Pretoria: Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1950. 131 pp. 
1ls.6d. 

U.S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS. Intergovernmental 
Relationships Between the United 
States and the States and Munici- 
palities: I. A Review of the Fed- 
eral Grant-in-Aid Programs for the 
Fiscal Year 1950. (S. Rept. 94, 82d 
Cong., ist sess.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 57 pp. 
Lists the Federal grants-in-aid to 

the individual States for the fiscal 

years 1949 and 1950 and the appor- 

tionments for the fiscal year 1951. 


Retirement and Old Age 


BROWER, F. Beatrice. ‘‘Second 
Thoughts on Compulsory Retire- 
ment.” Conference Board Man- 
agement Record, New York, Vol. 13, 
Feb. 1951, pp. 50—52. 

Presents arguments for and against 
compulsory retirement. 

“Education for Aging: A Symposium.” 
Adult Education, Cleveland, Vol. 1, 
Dec. 1950, pp. 41-79. 50 cents. 

“Immediate and Deferred Retire- 
ments.” Monthly Review (Rail- 
road Retirement Board), Chicago, 
Vol. 12, Mar. 1951, pp. 38—39 ff. 

“Longevity of Railroad Annuitants.” 
Monthly Review (Railroad Retire- 
ment Board), Vol. 12, Feb. 1951, pp. 
22—25. 

New YorRK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 


The Social and Biological Challenge 
of Our Aging Population: Proceed- 
ings of the Eastern States Health 
Education Conference, March 31- 


April 1,1949. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1950. 183 pp. 
$2.75. 


Includes papers on the development 
of gerontological research, demo- 
graphic background, controllable fac- 
tors in the aging processes, the contro] 
of chronic disease, psychological fac- 
tors, retirement, and the sociological] 
challenge presented by the aging pop- 
ulation. 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY. BUREAU OF 
GOVERNMENT RESEARCH. Pension 
Legislation for Public Employees in 
New Jersey. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
The University, Dec. 1950. 59 pp. 
50 cents. 

TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY As- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICA. Social Se- 
curity and TIAA Retirement Plans. 
New York: The Association, 1950. 
30 pp. 

Presents data showing how the As- 
sociation’s retirement benefits may be 
coordinated with benefits provided by 
old-age and survivors insurance. 

U. S. Rartroap RETIREMENT Boarp. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1950. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 
168 pp. 50 cents. 


Employment 


BAMBRICK, JAMES J., JR., and STIEGLITZ, 
HaROLD. Cost of Living Provisions 
in Union Contracts. (Conference 
Board Reports, Studies in Person- 
nel Policy, No. 113.) New York: Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
1951. 64 pp. 

Describes the experience of both the 
employers and the unions. 

Bow Les, Guiapys K.; Ducorr, Louis J.; 
and Hacoop, MARGARET JARMAN. 
The Hired Farm Working Force, 
1948 and 1949, with Special Refer- 
ence to Coverage of Hired Farm 
Workers Under Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. Washington: 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Nov. 1950. 45 pp. Processed. 
Analyzes data based on two enumer- 

ative sample surveys made at the end 

of 1948 and 1949. 

Brower, F. BEATRICE. Company 
Group Insurance Plans. (Confer- 
ence Board Reports, Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 112.) New York: 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1951. 70 pp. 

(Continued on page 32 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1. 
{In thousands; « 


~Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-51 


lata for Civil Service Commission retirement and disability benefits revised with the April 1951 issue; data corrected to Apr. 4, 1951] 

















































































— | 
J i = 
| Retirement, disability, and survivor programs | ys ge 

‘ | Read- 

Monthly retirement and disability Survivor benefits Soe ite | | just- 

benefits 2 fee : y ment 
nefits i allow- 

Se: eae 1 ; Rail- ances 

Year and Tot | | Service-| road to 

month a Monthly | Lump-sum? | Rail- men’s |Unem-| ,oi¢. 

Civil eee met nd | ,5tate | Read- | ploy-| on. 

Rail- = - l roa® | laws | just- | ment 

4 Serv Veter- = Unem- ployed 

$ ; ” ans Ad- Rail- | Civil | State | ploy- | ment | Insur- | 'veter- 

tw Ca — Social oad | Serv: Veter- | Social | laws 10 P ae | Act 4 | ance | ans is 

y al § —~- Secu- | 70% ice jans Ad-| Secu- | awe mens | Act ! 
\ mis- tration rit Retire- C inis ; | Other® Insur- | 
sion 3 Y | ment |VOm-| mini) rity | ance | | 
Act‘ sot 6 | mis- | tration) Act | Act 11] 
: | sion 3 } 
| oy | 
Number of beneficiaries 

1950 arr ¥ | j | | i 
February 77 43.5) 150.5) 2,347.5] 1,054.7) 130.6] 14.0) 978.4 17.1 9.8 29.0} 30.4) 2,027.8 64.3) 160.3 2.0 
March 7¥ 245.7 133.9 2,352.3) 1,066.4 132. 1 14.9 977. 2) 20.7 11.8 32 1) 31.4 2, 097. 6) 61.4) 164.6 2.2 
April s 247.3] 152.4) 2,358.5) 1,075.4) 133.4) 15.5) 981.0) 17.2} 12.0). 30.5). 27.7) 1,550.4 48.7; 91.2). 24 
May $2 249. 1 153.9 2,362.9) 1,084.4 135. 1 16.3; 982.9) 18.5 12.7} 34.5) 28.3) 1,567.2 36. 2 66.9 2.1 
June 839 50.7) 155.1) 2,368.2) 1,001.1) 136.6) 17.1) 991.2 18.0} 11.5 32. 8| 26.6} 1,388.4 28.9) 46.9 2.0 
July ‘ 852.9 51.6 155.8 2,343.1) 1,003.2) 137.6 17.5 995. 1 16.0 10. 4 $1.3) 25.5; 1,158.2 26.9 45. 8) 1.7 
August 867.1 2.6; 157.4) 2,347.6) 1,100.0) 138.5 18.5) 998.2 16.2) 11.5) 30.1) 33,5) 982. 8) 21.3) 44.7) 1.4 
September 917.8 3. 6 158. 5 2,352.6; 1,108.6) 139. 1} 20.3} 1,000.7) 12.0 9. 8} 28. 3) 31.5 805. 9) 13.8) 31.7 1.0 
October 2, 062 54.3) 150.5) 2,358.2) 1,119.6) 140.1) 23.5) 1,006.7) 11,9) 10.4) 30:7) 33.4) 651.5) 7.1] 32.6 7 
November 255.1) 160.0) 2,361.7) 1,137.0) 141.0) 24.1] 1,007.6) 16.7] 10.4) 28.2) 33.9) 733.7 5.5| 30.9 4 
Decem ber 2, 323. { t 160.8 2, 365.8) 1,154.2 141.7 24.9; 1,010.1) 19. 6) 9.5 27.2 32. 1 832, 0 ae 34. 9 3 

| | } 
1451 | | | | | 
January 2 6.3 161.8 2,364.9) 1,176.4 142. 5 25.7) 1,000.6 33. 0) 11.1 29. 1) 39.3 971.7 6.0 50. 5 3 
February 0.¢ 257.2 162. 7 2,365.6) 1,196.0 142.8 6. 5 1, OOL. 4) 30. 6) 10.3 27.9 4 883.1 5.0) 46. 8) 3 
— n> Ee , | "a ra Som i 
Amount of benefits “ 

4 $1,188,702! $21,074 $ 166, $62,019) $317,851 $7,784) $1, 448) ___._..|$105, 696) $11, 736) $12, 267)._.....-|--..--- $518, 700,_........ $15, 961)..... 
1M 1, 085, 488 4] 912| 64,933) 320, 1, 550} ....... 111,799} 13,328) 13, 043)........|-...--- 344, 321 | 14, 537|-...-.. 
142 1, 130, 72 80,305) 122,806) 68,115) 325, 1, 603]_..... 111,193) 15,088) 14,342)........[.....-. $44, O84) ._.... 4. 6, 268)....... 
1943 921, 4 97,257) 125,795) 72,961)  331,: 1, 704)_._... 116, 133; 17,830) 17,255) $2,857) ....-.. | 79,643)....-.... ; 917|------- 
1944 1, 118, 798 », OF 20,707| 77,193) 456, 1, 765 144,302} 22,146) 19,238) 5,035)....... | 62,385) $4,113) 582} $102 
list 2, 065, 56 140| 83,874 697, 1,7 254, 238; 26,135) 23,431; 4,669)....... ; 445,866) 114,955) 2,359) 11,675 
1 Oe | 5, 149, 7¢ 230, 28 19,188) 94, 585) 1, 268, ¢ 1,817 | 333,640) 27,267) 30,610) 4, 761)_...._- 11, 004, 850/1, 491, 204) 39, 917/252, 424 
1947 4, 700, 82 200, & 7, 053) 106,876) 1, 676, 19, 283).......| 382,515; 29,517) 33,115] 26,025)$11, 368; 776, 164) 772, 368) 39, 401/198, 174 
iis 4, 510, 04 66, 887) 208,642) 132,852) 1,711, 36, O11 $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843) 793,265) 426,569) 28, 500) 83, 508 

MY 5,693,462) 454,483) 240,893) 158, 973), 1,692,215) 201,369) 39,257) 4,317) 477,406) 33, 158) 31,771 58, 448] 30, 103) 1, 737, 279 386, 635) 103, 596 43, 559 
1950 5, 354, 08 7,149) 254, 240) 175,787) 1, 732, 208)"* 301,000) 43,884) 8,409] 491,579! 32,740) 33, 578)" 67, 530) 28,0909)1,373,426) 32,987) 59,804) 1,606 

. | | i } } ; 

i) i | j | | <a " 
February_. 478 40,829) 20,179 148, 283 17,246} 3, 527; 40,471} 2,846) 2,510; 2,595) 2,490) 167,212) 5, 060) 10, 450) 165 
March 505. 40 $1,488] 20,350 150,025} 17,468) 3,348) 573) 41,403) 3,436) 2,963) 3,295) 2,874) 187,215) 5,712) 11,637 210 
April 44 41,902) 20, 462 147, 235 17, 647 3.4 588; 40,555) 2,862) 3,028) 2,852) 2,459) 138, 968 3,838) 5, 822 189 
May 445, 44 42 20, 587 148, 663) 17, 825 3, 4: 614) 41,065 3,080) 3,202 3,331} 2,625) 136,778 3,185) 4, 153) 206 
June 423, 35 42,712) 20,712 145, 908 17,969} 3, 624; 41,026; 3,016} 2,922) 3,169) 2,387) 119,430 2, 526; 2, 848) 134 
July 3 43,090) 20,772 139,891} 18,035) 3, 655| 40,642} 2,675) 2,661; 2,952} 2,131) 99,718 2,200} 2,500) 167 
August 390, 504 43, 460 20, 843 141, 510) 18,175 3,5 691; 41,207 2,704) 2,907 3,062} 3,038} 89,681) 1,988) 2,697) 144 
September 411, 64 & Re 0 138, 403 35,129; 3, 850) 41, 001 2,021; 2,431 2,753; 2,796) 64,458 1,126; 1,917 91 
October 412.8 OH 3 141,532; 35,413 3,! 899; 40, 873) 1,927; 3,013 2,900} 3,060) 57, 533 629; 2,102 63 
November 4) 6 138,769} 35,815 3, 927; 41,056 2,540) 2,804 2,751; 3,033; 62,389 487) 1,906 #” 
December 429 160 139, 188 36, 254 3,6 953; 41,486 2,894, 2,496 2, 675) 2, 979 66, 969 464) 2,145 32 

| 
1951 j | | 
January 461, 639 4,007; 21,113 , 825 130, 445 36,875) 3,647 997; 41,642 4,779, 2, 84¢ 2, 97 3, 401 90, 475 653) 3,037 23 
February 441, G4 *), SUS 84; 15,815 138, 160 37, 493 3,653; 1,009) 41,865) 4,314) 2,648 2,508} 2,350 71, 369 391; 2, 555 17 
} | 

' Not comparable w the Bulletin before April 1951 because New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and 
of revisions in Civil 5 mi lata (see footnote 3). under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; 

? Under the Social S: Act ment benefits—old-age (primary) bene- also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
fits, wife’s benefits, hu first payable Sept. 1950), and benefits totals. 
to children of old-age ber timated. Under the other 3 systems, ‘© Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. ? 
benefits for age and Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

+ Data for civil-sery lisability fund. Revised to exclude non- 2 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
contributory payments ma : he Panama Canal Construction Annuity number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
Act to persons who worked ( nstruction from 1904 to 1914 or to their establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
widows. Through June 1948, retir 1 disability benefits include payments number of continued claims 
to survivors under joint ar ur r ctions; beginning July 1948, payments 3 Claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. ; 
under survivor provisions s wn as survivor benefits. 4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act, the Railroad 

‘ Mother’s (widow's curt widow widower’s (first payable Sept. 1950), Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements, 
parent’s, and child’s bene Part nated for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment allowance 

* Annuities to widows ur 1 survivor elections; 12-month death- program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and temporary 
benefit annuities to widows kin, and, beginning February 1947, disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for civil-service 
widow’s, widow’s current, pare ld’s benefits programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning rem 

* Payments to widows, par iren of deceased veterans 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission data, whic 

Number of decedents on st ump-sum payments were made. are adjusted monthly 

* Payments under t I iR nt Act ar eral civil-service and 5 Preliminary. 

Veterans’ progran ; : ; Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
43; in Ca nia, December 1946; in 


* First payable in | 


Bulletin, May 1951 
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Table pe ry algae and taxes collected under 


Table 3.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by 




































































social insurance and related programs, by selected grams in relation to civilian wages and 
specified period, 1948-51 salaries, by specified period, 1938-50 
{In thousands] [Corrected to Mar. 28, 1951] 
en, ae. ane Unemployment insurance | Payrolls ? covered by 
Period | a... ™ Railroad 
Rail- | , | Old-age and | State unem-/| retirement 
salaries ? 
Taxes road | survivors | ployment | and unem- 
Period Federal Federal on State un- Federal} a. | insurance * | insurance * ployment * 
eivil- carriers | employ-| un- [°™PO¥- | insurance 
| Service and ment jemploy- -——_____—__} —— Ee - ween entice 
contribu contribu-| their |contribu-| ment | ™s™r- 
tions tions? jemploy-| tions? | taxes ¢ —~ Amount (in millions 
ae tribu- | 
tions § Calendar yer: 
aa 5 ere | $42, 442 $28, 931 | $26, 113 $2, 028 
1939. . Lonseuniee 45, 347 32, 125 | 28, 980 2, 161 
Fiscal year 1940_. ‘ih ; 48, 996 35, 560 | 32, 352 2, 27; 
1068-00... ......... , 690, 296) $553, 461/$563, 833) $988, 965/$222, 850) $9, 816 PE ie 59, 846 45, 236 | 41,985 | 2, 687 
1949-50... __._.... 2, 106, 388 550, 172) 1, 004, 406) 226,306) 18, 855 | STs teem 75, 557 7, 950 | 54, 548 | 3, 382 
8 months ended 1943 _ . i a 91, 202 69, 37: 65, 871 | 4, OBS 
February 1949__._| 1,191,950} 435, 103/ 202,492) 732,881/ 197,578) 5,018 DiMsinckspenaeamees 06, 286 73, 060 68, 886 | 4, 507 
February 1950....| 1,204,447) 537,472] 292,790] 763, 787| 197,154) 8, 122 ieniins -sckgitasamen 95, 075 71,317 | 66, 411 | 4, 514 
February 1951____| 1,915,935} 556, 167| 290,970} 899, 392| 196,907 12, 213 (ARR on ei | 108, 265 79, 008 | 73, 145 | 4) 866 
BRET ee 117, 991 92, 088 86, 234 | 5,107 
1948 130, 387 101, 892 | 95, 731 | 5, 531 
wee 397, 530) 20,782; 4,871 124, 235) 141, 161 204 EER. ye 129, 848 99, 766 | 93, 526 5, 006 
OS See 229, 491 30, 109) 123, 100 8,166; 9, 461 4, 899 
April pdddanonnthdnke 85, 657 29,554) 3,229) 104,439) 3, 363 194 
Ee ee 274, 447 32,642} 5,881; 211,946) 14,275 197 January-March 31, 990 24, 181 22, 816 | 1, 300 
Jume..............-| 222,345} — 32,486] 125,171 6,068} 1,723) 5,273 April-June. ~4 32, 456 24, 485 | 23, 017 305 
July... RAL | 32, 326 875| 121,218} 1,785 222 July-September 32, 524 25, 000 | 23, 280 1, 292 
August............. 316,310} 31,398) 10,492) 205,106} 13, 470 127 tober- December 32, 878 26, 100 24, 404 1, 222 
September. ._...._. 185, 074; * 333,303) 125, 988 6, 085 1,347) 5,665 
October............| 181,498} 34,085) 2,763) 116,786) 1,980 17 1950 
November.........| 287,928} 32,168} 9,817) 191,143) 12,398 168 Jan -March _..__.| 32, 078 | 24, 300 22, 824 1, 222 
Sees 239, 131 29, 178) 132, 961 980, 2,716) 5,837 April-June - Seine 33, 965 | 26, 200 24, 502 1, 297 
mn July- September _ nel 37, 147 | 27, 900 26, 353 1, 388 
January............ 131,331} 33,958) 1,567) 96,405 ay ” — -— ——— = 
February... = , 787 29, 752 6, 508; 152,719 146, S81) 155 Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
! Represents contributions of employees and emplo in employments Calendar year 
cnggges Sy Giese ans curvivers ny rat * - OES 100.0 68. 2 61.5 4.8 
and Government contributions to the SSearvies Ns > ddnecabbedecss | 100.0 70.8 63.9 4.8 
seh anh de XO (including Alaska Railroad, Canal Zone, anc 1940... riaahtliniel 100.0 72.6 66.0 | 4.6 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency retirement and disabilit funds 1941 - cottiastaee! 100.0 75.7 | 70. 2 | 4.5 
integrated since July 1949 with principal fund); Government con tions ee 100. 0 76.7 72,2 | 4.5 
are made in 1 month for the entire fi year. 1943 Ps ae 100.0 76.1 72.2 4.5 
+ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 1944. . ecccceece 100.0 75.9 71.5 4.7 
Sogn ee Saeed Som explores end, in 2 States, contributions from 1945. . o : 100. @ 75.0 | 69.9 | 4.7 
; excludes contributions co for deposit in State sickness in- 1946 _ - 100. 0 76. 5 | 70.8 | 4.7 
surance funds. by State agencies; corrected to Mar. 20, 1951. 1947. 100. 0 78.0 | 73.1 4.3 
bd ~~ taxes by employers under the Federal Unemployment aan =? =i 73.4 | 4.2 
100. 6.8 72.0 3.9 
. Tihecning 1947, also covers tem disability insurance. 
* Represents contributions of $28.5 mill ion oy — , and contributions 1949 | 
for fiscal year 1950-51 of $305.0 million from the }vernment. come ~Mareh. ' 100.0 75.6 71.3 4.1 
rs April-June. ........... 100.0 75.4 70. 9 4.6 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, ik eadien noted. July-September a 100.0 76 9 1.6 ae 
October-December 100.0 79.4 74.2 7 
1950 
January March : 100.0 | 75.8 71.2 
April-June sil e 100.0 | 77.1 72.1 8 
July- September _ he 100.0 75.1 70.9 7 








! Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). 
2 Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in 
ified period in continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal 
civilian personne! in all other areas; includes employee contributions to social 
insurance and related programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end 
bonus payments. 
’ Wares paid in specified period. 
4‘ Taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,000 earned 
in employment covered by program. 
5 Taxable w: plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by 
) ang h excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through 
une 1939. 


6 Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

7 Taxable wages ‘plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; 
small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 

Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on 
reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-51 


{In thousands] 





























Receipts Expenditures Assets 
| . 
Net total of 
Per T Cash with Credit of ass 
Appropria- Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- ve eee disbursing | fund account Tapel oe - 
tions ceived ments tiveexpenses| .ocurities officer atend| at end of period 
acquired ! of period period 
Cumulative, January $17, 059, 440 $1, 659, 938 $4, 250, 280 $433,409 | $13,610,349 | $195, 393 $229, 947 $14, 035, 689 
Fiscal year 
1948-49 1, 698, 575 230, 194 607, 036 53, 465 1, 293, 891 | 66, 870 | 12, 409 11, 309, 949 
1949-50 , 2, 109, 992 | 256, 778 | 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 | 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
§ months ende | 
February 1940 1,195, 201 | 111, 898 | 388, 530 34, 791 | 618, 981 | 72, 338 | 3@2, 360 10, 930, 459 
February 1950 1, 208, 051 124, 305 470, 135 38,131 | 667, 326 | 77, 454 248, 589 | 12, 224, 039 
February 1951 1, 919, 629 142, 659 874, 724 44, 487 | 965, 526 | 195, 393 229, 947 14, 035, 689 
| | | 
a | | 
February 397, 530 |... 61, 990 4, 584 | 130, 000 77, 454 | 248, 589 12, 224, 039 
March 229, 491 | 10, 871 63,612 | 4, 585 | 249, 918 | 84, 825 163, 466 12, 396, 205 
April. on 85, 657 cogwent 64, 045 4, 637 | 130, 000 83, 831 51, 435 12, 413, 181 
Mdke) cance ‘ >a 274, 447 nol ee noo | 64, 701 4,730 | 58, 000 2, 073 200, 210 12, 618, 197 
Sa dob ene : 222, 345 | 121, 603 64, 774 4, 758 308, 908 79, 928 | 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
July * ified oe 200, 876 : 64, 788 | 4, 519 | 210, 000 88, 284 81, 074 13, 024, 161 
ae 316,310 |_. 63, 998 6, 212 67,000 | 148, 162 200, 296 13, 270, 281 
September. 185, 074 10, 871 67, 158 | 5, 657 162, 918 | 152, 843 155, 828 13, 393, 411 
October pe  F § See se 120, 928 | 5, 136 | 130, 000 174, 825 59, 279 13, 448, 844 
November 7 291, 622 ed hae 127, 517 5, 361 | 35, 000 | 184, 203 173, 644 13, 607, 588 
December oe ere wed 239, 131 16, 714 136, 917 5, 249 80, 908 | 188,401 | 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
, | | 
| | 
January ........ : 131, 331 115, 074 141, 717 7,086 | 197,700 | 204, 080 86, 438 | 13, 818, 867 
February - . ve ‘ , 378,.787 |.... ve 151, 700 5, 265 | 82, 000 195, 393 | 229, 947 | 14, 035, 689 
Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance ? Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
Contributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appro- bonds at time of purchase. 
priated to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors of Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


certain World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1946. 


Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-51 


{In thousands] 



































Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ? 
Total of U. 8. vended ‘ = SRS NE Sm ~ 
Period my —— | sane | Balance at | | Balance at 
st end Of e P a B ae 4 —_ | | 
period securities of Deposits | —- W re endof | Deposits | pee | an end of 
acquired ! period | 7 2 period | | Pay period 24 
: Shs | aap PTT inofha ®! | iy 
Cumulative, January | | | 
; 1936-February 1951 $7,800,319 | $7,778, 229 $22,090 |$14, 536, 104 $1, 258, 707 is $8, 758, 580 $7, 036, 231 $894, 073 $127, 311 $433, 037 | $764, 088 
‘iseal year | 
Hasty hee 8, 182, 417 — 160, 067 44, 085 984, 031 160, 033 1, 227, 115 7, 282, 730 77 20, 067 76, 978 899, 687 
— res 437, 806 —724, 068 | 23,633 | 1,098,795 149, 046 1,879,000 | 6,651,571 | 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
8 months ended: 
February 1949. _. 8, 469, 436 141, 967 | 29, 071 720, 962 80, 340 629, 260 7, 537, 824 | 44 10, 164 39, 862 931, 612 
February 1950.. 7, 649, 133 —543, 034 | 53, 835 762, 758 76, 788 1, 277, 517 6, 844, 759 | 3, 288 9, 452 109, 346 804, 374 
February 1951 __. 7, 800, 319 | 363, 965 22, 090 890, 405 73, 279 579, 024 7, 036, 231 | 7,373 8, 280 37, 890 764, 088 
= | | 
woo i j 
February... ......... 7, 649, 133 —21, 000 53,835 | 169, 535 132} 163,245] 6,844,759 122 | 16 12, 088 , 374 
TS 7, 453, 045 —177, 007 34, 755 13, 678 | 4, 158 | 202,208 | 6,660,386 2, 798 | 512 15, 025 792, 659 
April... +i 7, 342, 61 —110, 000 34, 325 | 31, 449 | 591 134,775 | 6, 557,652 360 70 8, 125 784, 964 
a 7, 476, 118 137, 000 | 30, 828 280, 437 117 141,000 | 6,697, 206 119 14 6, 184 778, 912 
ke Sa 137, 806 —31, 027 | 23, 633 10, 473 67,392 123, 500 | 6, 651, 571 | 3, 164 7,972 5, 223 786, 325 
July. - 7,380,064 | —e3'000| 2,801/ 35,113 | 42| 89,020! 6, 597,705 4,179 782, 359 
August... __. 7, 578, 176 210, 000 "<= << |] eee | 84,275 | 6,800, 986 | OS ESE 5, 245 777, 190 
September e-| 7, 530, 538 45, 007 | 14, 282 9, 322 3, 664 | 59, 950 6, 754, 022 | 3, 399 432 4, 304 776, 517 
October... .. - , 507, 1 ~28, 000 18, 860 37, 516 188 | 56,650 | 6, 735, 076 | 10 22 4, 508 | 772, O41 
November... 7, 704, 302 198, 000 18, 046 | Di 55,120 | 6,936,716 Mn Diincatees ‘ 4, 555 | 767, 586 
December..... 7, 663, 410 47, 027 24,181 | 21, 384 5, 823 | 68,145 | 6,896,278 | 3, 472 | 675 4, 602 767,131 
i | 
19451 } 
Sore 27, 087 34, 463 63, 563 06,425 | 6,897,879 13 7,147 5, 854 768, 437 
February cn 300, 319 139, 000 22, 090 | 207, 792 69,440 | 7,036, 231 Ci Cassenicanntnen 4, 442 | 764, 088 
| | 








ministration fand amounting to $80,919,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
1ccount to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 


' Includes accrued interest ar epayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total] of securities 
redeemed 


* Includes transfers from te accounts to railroad unemployment insurance insurance Act Amendments of 1948. ; 
sccount amounting to $107,161,000. ‘ Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits 

: Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 

‘ Include transfers the a int raliroad unemployment insurance ad- 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status* at the end of the month, 









































by type of benefit and by month, February 1950-February 1951, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, 
ebruary 1951 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to March 20, 1951] 
| } — 
; Wife’s or | se Widow's or , : oi 
Total | Old-age husband’s Child’s widowers Mother's Parent's 
Item | Bee — ee — 
j | | 
Number Amount | Number Amount Pideeaber! Aahount | Number| Amount | Number! Amount Number! Amount | Number! Amount 
i bt | ’ | ET ti ee S ean ees ro HWE! 25 | : 
i | 
Monthly benefits in 
current-puyment 
Status at end of | | 
month: | 
| | 
| | | 
2, 824, 829 | $58, 074.3 | 1,332,875 | $34,815.0 | 404,014 |$5, 587.0 | 649,758 |$8, 586.0 | 270, 384 |$5,640.9 | 154,177 ($8.257.6 | 13,621 $187.4 
2, 861,536 | 58,956.6 | 1,351,985 | 35,380.8 | 400,330 | 5,671.9 | 655, 558 | 8,673.6 | 276,050 | 5,764.9 | 154,8 i 7} 13,729 189.7 
2,888,715 | 59, 638.4 1, 365, 504 35, 807.4 413, 456 | 5,741.3 | 659, 584 | 8, 736.3 280, 890 | 5,871.7 | 155, 4 a4 2] 13,849 191.5 
2, 911, 562 60, 195.6 | 1,375, 882 36, 128.7 | 416,365 ; 5,791.5 | 663,610 | 8,799.1 | 285,753 | 5,978.4 | 155, & 3, 304.3 13, 995 193. 6 
| 2,930, 357 60, 681.5 | 1,384, 823 36, 415.8 | 419,123 | 5,840.0 | 665,351 | 8,828.7 | 290,307 | 6,079.8 156, 6 3,322.2 | 14,089 194.9 
2,946,006 | 61, 124.8 | 1,304,920 | \ 36, 734.7 | 422,448 | 5,896.3 | 663,858 | 8,810.3 | 293,915 | 6,159.8 | 156, 3,327.6 | 14,163 196, 1 
2, 967,055 |. 61.640.7 | 1,405,502 | 37,051.6 | 425,604 | 5,949.9 | 666,102 | 8,845.8 | 297,999 | 6,252.0 | 157,: 3,343.7 | 14,255 197.6 
3, 332 | 114,015.1 | 1,444,772 | 67,353.8 | 436,624 /10, 696.5 | 669,716 |18, 780.4 | 302, 435 111,077.3 | 158.3 5,578.4] 14,304 528.8 
3, 182, 342 | 118, 342.9 | 1,563,318 | 70,955.8 | 459,990 /11, 113.8 | 676,758 |18, 929.3 | 305,790 /11,199.9 | 162, 5,624.2 | 14,420 529.9 
.| 3,346,167 | 122, 926.5 | 1,681,370 74, 621.1 | 486, 238 [11, 581. 5 688, 119 |19, 144.2 | 309,840 [11,336.1 | 166,111 | 5,711.6 14, 489 532.0 
3, 477,243 | 126, 856.5 | 1,770,984 77, 678.3 , 350 111, 904.9 | 699,653 |19, 364.9 | 314, 148 111, 479.9 | 169, 438 | 5, 800.8 14, 670 537.8 
| } | | 
January ee 3, 605, 235 | 130, 882.8 1, 850, 207 80, 584.4 | 532,187 [12, 477.3 | 715,138 |19,699.2 | 319,472 111, 663 7 | 173,354 912. ¢ 14, 877 45.5 
February. -. --| 3, 706, 586 | 134,090.8 | 1,912,170 | 82,843.8 | 548,047 |12,790.4 | 729,566 |20,032.5 | 325, 514 [11,870.8 | 176, 156 998.8 | 15,133 4.7 
| | | 
Monthly benefits | } 
awarded in Feb- 
ruary 1951_...__. 136, 488 4,391.1 77, 644 2, 924.7 23, 787 | 492.1 20, 290 466.9 | 7,685 269.4 6,723 224.8 359 13.2 








! Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: 
(1) husband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms 
? insurance benefit’’ and “widow's current insurance benefit” were 
¢c to “old-age insurance benefit’? and “mother’s insurance benefit,”’ 


respectively. 


4 Partly estimated. 


? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month's benefit 





PUBLIC ASSISTANCE CONCEPTS 
(Continued from page 9) 


policies and procedures, staff super- 
vision, training institutes for staff, 
and relations with other divisions of 
the IRO and the voluntary societies. 
There were regular field trips and 
planned consultations; staff from the 
field came to headquarters to assist 
in the development and writing of 
new policies and procedures. It was 
not all clear sailing by any means. 
Some of the workers were under pres- 
sure from their governments to take 
a stand on this or that matter, re- 
gardiess of the fact that welfare is 
a professional and not a political 
area. All, however, were interested 
in discussing and experimenting with 
headquarters-field relationships as 
developed in the United States and 
related them to their own homeland 
programs. 


Conclusions 


What, then, is the meaning of the 
phrase “international social work,” 





as was asked at the beginning? It is, 
in a sense, meaningless, if it implies 
a kind of social work inherently dif- 
ferent from that practiced within a 
single country. It does imply, of 
course, cooperation among nations, 
and an attempt to understand situa- 
tions beyond one’s own national bor- 
ders. The phrase cannot mean less 
than that. 

International social work in the 
IRO went through shifts of meaning 
that were undoubtedly inherent in 
the complex structure of the Organi- 
zation and the varying experiences of 
its personnel. Sometimes it seemed 
to mean social work in which much 
must be given up, social work at the 
level of the least experienced and 
least advanced nation—a kind of 
diluted and haphazard social work 
accompanied by a feeling of frustra- 
tion rather than one of accomplish- 
ment. Some workers took it for 
granted that “international social 
work” could be no more than this. 

By others the phrase was inter- 
preted as a beckoning one, indicating 


an interesting, exciting, and enlarged 
field in which to practice the profes- 
sion of social work. 

Finally the phrase came to have 
for many a meaning simple, basic, 
universal. The situations of stranded, 
bereft, helpless, displaced persons of 
every age and every walk of life, some 
sick and some well, some alone and 
some with families, some easily able 
to earn a living and some not—all 
were problems that resolved them- 
selves into the common problems of 
people in need of services and assist- 
ance. Basic analysis of a person’s, or 
family’s, needs and basic attempts to 
resolve his problems in accordance 
with his own wishes and way of life, 
insofar as the agency was able, re- 
mained the same. Man’s need for se- 
curity, independence, a friendly 
neighborhood, acceptance by his fel- 
low human beings, and pleasure in 
living is the same whatever the cause 
of the distress and wherever he may 
be. The same principles, it was found, 
apply to the techniques of successful 
assistance whatever its setting. 


Social Security 






































Table 7.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, February 1951 
[Corrected to March 23, 1951] 
Weeks of unemploy- Compensated enemptey ment 
Initial claims * me tet pw Ad | Average 
races | All types of unemployment 2 | Total unemployment weekly 
Nonf om aS ee ease ee Ee 
Region and Stats place Aver | unemploy- 
ment | | Average ment un- 
| Weeks — weekly Weeks Average | der all pro- 
tal Women Total Women compen- | aid 3 number of | compen- weekly grams ¢ 
| sated pal benefici- sated payment 
| aries 
| 
Total, 52 State 2, 807 5 244, 000 4,259,631 | § 1, 580, 000 , 532, 290 ($71, 368, 916 | 883, 072 le 3, 304, 000 6 $20. 71 1, 074, 013 
Region I: | 
onnecticut 10,1 4, 384 21, 602 39, 195 | 761, 430 | 9, 799 37, 550 19. 82 11, 731 
Maine 5 1, 0R6 13, 692 29, 376 430, 732 7,344 26, 768 14. 97 8, 000 
Massachusetts ‘ 26, 67 9, 795 | 57, 850 | 150,606 | 3,417,064 37, 652 139, 556 23. 56 41, 339 
New Hampshir 2, 882 1, 055 2! 8, 118 | 18, 142 | 306, 661 | 4, 536 15, 860 | 18. 02 4, 642 
Rhode Island 9, 755 5, 04 6, 626 | 17, O11 32, 936 698, 966 | 8, 234 31, 585 21.74 9, 265 
Vermont Ws 210 », 296 | 1, 927 5,071 | 92, 886 | 1, 268 | 4, 579 19. 08 1, 290 
; i | | | . 
New York 2, 493 708, 683 (*) | 612, 534 | 13,822,777 | 153, 134 | 586, 365 | 22. 57 172, 114 
Region II | 
Delaware 8 163 207 6, 663 1,3 >| 6, 231 7, 514 1, 558 | 5, 783 19. 49 1, 606 
New Jersey M4, 205 BW 163, 115 | 71, 153, 508 ,714 | 3 5 | 140, 534 | 22. 21 40, 124 
Pennsylvania 8,214 64, 400 19, 308 283, 200 l, 198 235, 049 | , 445 | 58, 762 223, 226 | 20. 67 69, 619 
Region III 
District of Columt s 2, 166 522 | 15, 363 5, 162 11, 956 | 214, 589 | 2, 989 | 11,813 | 17.97 3, 796 
Maryland P| ¥, 728 2, 451 51, 146 16, 181 43,937 | 807, 555 10, 084 38, 725 | 19. 38 11, 275 
North Carolina. 10, 559 6, 020 73,837 | 43,313 | 58, 292 789, 514 14, 573 55, 481 13. 74 17,77 
Virginia 5, 491 2, 230 32, 065 12, 863 27, 548 | 417, 860 | 6, 887 26, 083 15. 48 8, 035 
West Virginia 2 8, 482 1, 225 55, 428 | 11, 336 47,734 795, 263 11, 934 42, 635 | 16. 28 13, 822 
Region IV | 
Kentucky 7 1, 916 63, 556 14, 282 55, 056 | 903, 616 13, 764 | 53, 378 | 16. 55 15, 968 
Michigan 7 : 79 8, 430 176, 377 59, 158 | 145,035 | 3,421,150 36, 259 | 139, 564 | 24. 05 40, 080 
Ohio 23, 44 733 9,72 164, 253 57, 640 | 125, 268 | 2, 688, 315 31,317 115, 960 | 22.10 40, 053 
Region \ | 
Illinois... 89 47, O59 12, 305 279, 953 04, 466 | 233,398 | 4,951, 516 58, 350 194, 064 | 23.12 68, 228 
Indiana. . 818 12, a3 3, 509 ), 286 20, 370 | 48,497 | 836, 499 12, 124 45, 590 17. 74 14, 519 
Minnesota 10, 169 ), 076 0, 064 | 24, 045 68,159 | 1, 185, 542 17, 040 64, 035 | 17.77 21, 540 
Wisconsin 7h 5, 147 8, 642 | 17, 904 40, 573 877, 578 10, 143 37, 759 21. 98 14, 226 
Region V1 | | i 
Alabama y 8, 737 1, 655 6, 604 | 14, 892 46, 110 699, 791 11, 528 | 44,139 | 15. 43 14, 488 
Florida 8, 24 6, 242 1, 958 $5, 431 15, 102 17, 439 234,119 4, 360 16, 510 | 13. 68 7, 885 
Georgia ~~ 0,8 443 379 3, O75 31, 940 39,198 | 584,430 | 9, 800 | 37, 516 | 15. 07 11, 618 
Mississippi ; 544 , 197 43, 519 | 9, 213 | 33,521 | 471, 547 | 8, 380 | 30, 616 14. 52 10, 823 
South Carolina 128 914 2, ¥55 38, 355 | 16, 723 29, 600 | 495, 153 | 7,400 | 28, 023 | 17.13 8, 305 
Tennesset xy 11, 273 3, 461 109, 970 43, 860 73,147 | 1,048,132 | 18, 287 70, 129 | 14. 52 25, 120 
Region VII } | 
lowa ‘ 4, O85 1,316 29, 992 9, 534 | 25, 008 456, 940 | 22, 657 18. 4 7,415 
Kansas. . 6, 852 us 28, 239 | 6, 875 25, 010 505, 269 f 22, 869 20. 84° 7, 007 
Missouri. 20, OR6 196 07, 263 | 35, 603 | 68, 019 1, 107, 154 5 62, 566 16. 99 24,344 
Nebraska ‘ 2, 432 548 | 1,601 | 4, 006 | 17,213 | 310, 469 | 4, 303 (") C) | 4, 834 
North Dakota ins 1, 332 218 12, 732 | 1, 852 | il, 782 | 239, 728 2, 946 10, 951 | 20. 69 3,113 
South Dakota... 70s 911 185 613 | 1, 648 8, 520 152, 485 2, 130 8, 059 18. 22 2, 422 
Region VIII | | 
Arkansas ” 7, 274 9, 297 1, 16! 1, 332 11, 286 | 35, 143 | 551, 972 | 8, 786 32, 910 16. 34 12, 798 
Louisiana 6, Bi 15, 053 » 440 89, 506 18, 709 65,273 | 1,313, 487 | 16, 318 60, 616 | 20.69 22, 579 
New Mexico 4,314 1, 631 252 | 8, 997 1,714 | 7, 571 | 131, 037 1, 893 | 7,317 | 17. 51 2” 380 
Oklahoma. . 2 8, 002 1,643 0, 206 14, O88 33,814 | 608, 057 8, 454 32, 104 ' 18. 32 12, 837 
exas 814 10, 242 2, 688 59, 997 | 18, 823 40, 004 | 639, 289 10, 001 | 38, 080 | 16. 30 | 14, O81 
Region LX | } | 
Colorado 678 100 621 12, 569 3, 405 9,662} 190,107 2, 416 9, 116 | 20.06 | 3, 184 
Idaho r 2, 526 467 24, 875 | 4,154 20, 153 | 381, 189 5, 038 19, 371 19. 14 | 5, 975 
Monts ana : +, 320 714 $4, 168 | 7,419 | 25, O15 450, 849 | 6, 254 | 25, O15 18. 02 | 7,413 
Utah. fa ] 2 7 658 19, 455 | 6, 830 15, 712 366, 505 3, 928 | 14, 517 | 23. 91 4, 687 
Ww yomin g SS 1, 516 277 8, 012 1,602 7, 393 | 180, 964 | 1,848 6, 806 25. 07 1, 942 
Region X / 
Arizona 697 676 2 4,134 | 7, 001 145, 356 1,750 | 21. 07 3, 203 
California Y 88, 669 35, 836 28, 251, 776 | 470, 694 | 10,193, 493 117, 674 | 22. 36 | 131, 270 
Nevada. _. 148 1, #0 363 8, 3, 287 8, 024 | 187, 974 2,006 | | 23.90 | 1, 004 
Oregon { : {84 2, 39 83 21, 375 | 75, 613 1, 549, 949 18, 903 | 20. 92 20, 072 
Washingt 706 3, 107 120, 497 33, 969 108, 852 2, 186, 853 27, 213 20.37 | 28, 977 
Territorie i 
Alaska W5 236 6, 620 1, 535 10, 512 266, 516 | 25.71 | @ 
Hawaii 8 1, 701 Sax 1, 091 5, 156 9, 101 150, 916 19. 02 | (®) 
Puerto Rico — ee ous » aul oe Pe. Sentai ew SR er - 
! 
! Excludes transitior 5 Includes estimate for New York 
? Total, part-total, and pa * Includes estimate for Nebraska. 
* Not adjusted for voi i benefit and transfers under interstate com 7 Data not received. 
bined-wage plan 8 Data not available. 
* Unemployment represented |} of unemployment claimed under the Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


State and railroad unemployme! 
ployment allowance prograr It 
State distribution excludes ra 
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ince programs and the veterans’ unem- 
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State agencies. 
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Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, February 1950-February 1951 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
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Aid to dependent Aid to | Aid | | Aid 
children the | . eet to the 
perma- | | Old- |depend-| Aid | perma-| Gen- 
Year and Total Old-age Aidto | nently General | Total | age ent | to j|nently| eral 
month . assistance Recipients the blind | er assistance | ™ | assist- | chil- | a | and | assist- 
totally ance dren lind | totally | ance 
Families | diss | (fami- dis- | 
Total? | Children | | abled? | lies) abled 3 | 
' | | | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1950 “= 
February... |_............ 2,761,507 | 621,977 |........... | 1,580,648 | 93, 627 626,000 |_. +0.5| +19] +06 LB 
ee aA 2, 760, 379 Raa a 1, 612, 478 94, 062 652, 000 |... (*) +2.0 +.5 +41 
Ape. See tT RR, 2, 768, 093 641,875 |... 1, 628, 882 4, 453 605, 000 |. +.3 | +1.1 +.4 —7,} 
EE cncce~ 2, 781, 696 650, 910 |... .| 1,651, 216 94, 958 568, 000 | .. +.5 +1.4 +.5 —6.2 
cic eabes co 2, 790, 068 654, 217 |..... 1, 659, 766 95,418 | 525, 000 |... $+.3]) +.5 +.5 Sk —7.6 
es ne wananishons 2, 796, 769 aw ai IER GE 1, 657, 706 oh 499, 000 | _. +.2) —.1 + —4.9 
August_______ a] .| 2,805, 011 titan 1, 663, 489 06,265 |........ 485, 000 |. +.3 +.3 +.4 —2.8 
CE i 2, 809, 537 653, 6903 |...........| 1,661, 004 96, 619 : 469, 000 |. +.2 —.3 +.4 —3.2 
RE a SI | 2,781,617 | 643, 2, 205, 468 | 1, 637, 858 96, 642 68, 676 391, 000 |_- iO) —£.61 ¢ —16.7 
November....|... | 2,776,671 638,115 | 2,188,866 | 1,624, 545 96, 941 71, 889 385, 000 |_. —.2 -.§ + +4.7 —1.5 
AG fe 2, 769, 229 639, 652 | 2,195,312 | 1,632,236 96, 910 79, 805 | 395, 000 |. —.3 +.2 ‘ +11.0 +27 
1951 
bs: boleséheccadene 2, 766, 678 641,374 | 2, 203,638 | 1,639,019 95,504} 70,745 419, 000 | —.1 +3) —1.5 | —11.4 ) 
a Reeeege 2,760,119 | 640,378 | 2, 201, 156 | 1, 637, 182 95,492 | 74,68 | 415, 000 -.2 i. +5.6 —1.0 
i i | 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1950 | | | 
February. . . .|$203, 130,655 |$122, 334, 420 $45, 635, 299 194,318, 996 |........... $30,842,000 | +1.0 —0.4 +2.0 +0. 4 +5. 7 
March... _..| 205,308,492 | 121, 284, 952 46, 514, 197 4, 345, 343 | ...| 33, 159, 000 +1.1 —.9 | +1.9 +.6 7 
o«-.----| 201, 107,272 | 120, 930, 268 46, 362, 127 4, 318, 877 _| 29, 496, 000 —2.0 —.3 —.3 —.6 11.0 
ete: 199, 220, 835 | 122, 474, 273 45, 046, 514 4,364,048 |..........- 26, 436,000 —.9/ 41.3] —.9| +10 10.4 
pS RS 196, 950, 648 | 122, 350, 629 46, 034, 991 4 el See | 24,171,000; —L1l); —.1 +.2 +.7 8.6 
p a 194, 692,114 | 121, 785, 828 45, 843, 007 4,300, 279 |.......... | 22,673,000; —L1|; —.5 —.4 —.1 6.2 
August....... 195, 100, 237 | 122,687,714 45, 956, 225 Ti SEP leccadeacecs 22,044,000; +.2/ +.7 +.2 +.5 2.8 
September... 194, 566,185 | 123, 028, 606 46, 021, 238 4,435,341 |........... 21,081,000; —3/ +.3/ +1) +.5 ‘4 
October. . .. 191, 990,114 | 120, 904, 186 45, 722, 103 4, 458, 814 |$2, 983,011 | 17,832,000 | —1.3 —1.7 —.6 +.5 5.4 
November. -| 192, 452, 695 | 120, 846, 876 46, 133, 356 4, 468, 654 | 3,278, 800 | 17,725,000 | +2) —1| +.9| +2) "+0 é 
December. .../ 193, 109,252 | 119, 942, 390 46, 442, 534 4, 476,645 | 3,825,683 | 18, 422, 000 +.3 —7] +7] +.2| +1 ’ 
1951 | | 
January...... 194, 688, 249 | 119, 966, 838 7, 239, 397 | 4, 434, 374 | 3,170,640 | 19,877, 000 +8) @® | +17 —.9 | —17.1] 
February....| 194, 163,271 | 118, 994, 560 47, 758, 7 | 4, 449, 900 3, 391, 057 | 19, 568, 000 —.3 —.8 +1.1 +.4 +7.0 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan 1951, p. 21. Exeludes pro- ? Beginning October 1950, includes as recipients the children and | parent or 


grams administered without Federal participation in States administering such 
programs under the Social any Act, and Puerto 


programs ourecaty with 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which data are not available 


All data subject to revision. 


other adult relative in families in which the requirements of at least | such adult 
were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 

3 Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
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1951, pp. 44-47. 50 cents. 

The Director of the Department of 
Public Welfare in Baltimore, Md., tells 
how the program is administered in 
the Department. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


DELLIQUADRI, FPreD. “The Mid-Cen- 
tury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth.” Public Wel- 
f@re, Chicago, Vol. 9, Feb. 1951, pp. 
38-41. 50 cents. 

A report on the Conference. 

Dyswap, Gunnar. “Child Care in 
Germany.” The Survey, New York, 
Vol. 87, Mar. 1951, pp. 110-114. 50 
cents. 

“The Protection of Working Mothers 
in Italy.” Industry and Labour, 
Geneva, Vol. 5, Mar. 1, 1951, pp. 
191-194. 25 cents. 


Health and Medical Care 


Civic, Mrr1am. “Trends in State Dis- 
ability Benefits.” Conference Board 


Social Security 
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Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments 













































































for recipients of public assistance, by program and for medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 
State, I December 1950 ' ments ag assistance case, by program and State, 
A Dae = December 1950 ' 
| Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General Aid to Aid to the 
State ? assist- ~ vendent to the nently and assist- Old-age dependent Aid to permanently! General 
| ance children blind totally ance assistance ildren the blind | and totally | assistance 
| disabled (per family) disabled 
Conn. e-----| $198, 950 $76, 888 $2, 930 (3) Q State ? Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 

Del...-.-.-«--|------------ _ 383 | ------------|--02-------- dor dor dor dor dor 
TSE) eueewe 354, 645 27,325 ED Sheccapiweck $387,012 . 4 * " . 
Ind.........--| 270,683 57, 851 6, 242 (3) 155, 073 AD ets] Al | pects] All | pers All | peots| All | pets 
Kans. ce 88, 432 25, 716 1,359 $13, 438 45, 347 assist-\"¢o, | assist- |" 74, jassist-\"¢,, jassist-/" 7 jassist-/"'y 
Maine......_. ndecoeeocens s ccccce|ésceoecesoes (3) 36, 632 ance medi- ance medi- ance medi- ance medi- ance medi- 
Sea oplaiaiein avediosessqnugnal @) 67, 524 cal cal cal cal cal 
= 319, 855 22, 803 971 @) (4 care care care care care 
indnaciintslindeitn pousiivndunealvbieiiitledah 108, 450 eae? 
ins sveance! 119, 212 8, 662 | 149 (3) (4) 

: Conn - --. .|$69. 17/$10. 00/$121. 59|$14. 00/$72. 95)$10.00) @) | @) » | © 
Nev. oe . rr (°) , 898 MES 2b mente 71.0] |. O01.c-.-25c.30b ho )» |] & 
N.H 4, 645 17, 460 1, 550 @) (*) ES 46.15] 2.92] 97.23) 1.16) 49.36) 1.97)...-..}.--_. $57.45) $9. 55 
N. J. apogee 13, OOF —Te () | 93, 113 ess. 40.36) 5.20) 69.74) 5.14) 41.29) 3.33) @) @) |§30. 55/614. 13 
N.Y ee 675, 567 17, 058 26, 433 | 78, 088 Kans 51.21] 2.24) 84.85) 4.88) 52.58) 2.04/$50. 61) $4.90) 48.29) 14. 59 
Be WOR... conse 12, 864 2, 526 wesseacel (*) 18, 009 vee 2a bea Eeerte Boek = re ke Paces: (3) @) | 42.64) 2.52 
Ohio.......... 49, 023 8, 833 4,822 |.....-------| 568, 062 Minn 51.10} 5.73} 92.86) 2.92] 58.34, .86) @) | @ | ® | ® 
OPES. .....-.--|--------00- |= -2n-nnneree|-o enn nweenee 142, 019 Nebr 48.23) 5.09) 84.09] 2.44] 58.42 .20) @) | @ | @® | @® 
Bia B+ = --pe-cenlonereseccese ~ (?) 30, 502 Ee Die Pets. 2 {eee ee. (3) | @) | 18.72] 3.08 
oe. = - ?*) += N.H 50.65) 4.64) 116. 16] 10.40] 54.82) 4.87; @ | @ | ® | ® 
aA a 335, 974 77,304 6,82; 4, 431 | 96, 327 eee Fee ee. .30l Oi. to ee) @) 3) |§50.18)* 9.71 
ema Pea 2 N Y_---| 68 44)” 5.60) 100.66) 5. 65) 66.32) 6. 58 a 11) o,, 

.D --| 50.62) 1.41) 102.95) 1.37/......}...... 3 1. 08) , 

1 For ey data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Ohio __| 6. ss 40 oe $1 46.73| 1.24 he © | “ (6) 
Bulletin, March 1951 “ES Poe Pah RON Reet 0s ST ee 57. 01 

? Excludes States that either made no vendor payments for medical care for Rie e- % Se SSW GIT KS Or ® 1 ® | =e = 
December or did not report such payments. Va. ~ te the Semer Be See ae Ree _....-| 23.6 88 

§No - —_o under program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled Wis. __| 48. 86) 6.39] 107.18) 8.69] 52.74 4.80 68. 35 & cop es. 56|7 13. 95 
in Dece r | 





4 Data not available. 

1 For December data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, March 1951. All averages based on cases receiving money pay- 
ments, vendor payments for medical care, or both. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor \ mpm = for medical care for Decem- 
ber or did not report such payments. excludes States for which count of 
cases is believed to be incomplete. } 

» So payments under program for aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
a ; 

‘ Data on vendor payments for medical care not available. 

5 Based on figures that include cases receiving burial only and total payments 
for these services. 

* Not computed because count of cases believed to be incomplete. 

? Based on figures that include cases receiving burial only. 








Business Record, New York, Vol. 8, Health Bulletin No. 304.) Wash- O’Remty, D. Ex.tiorr. “Conquering 
Feb. 1951, pp. 76-80. ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., the Problems of Chronic Illness.” 
Includes a chart showing the 1950. 69 pp. The Crippled Child, Chicago, Vol. 


growth of group accident and sickness “Frequency of Sickness Among Rail- 30, Feb. 1951, pp. 8-10 f. 35 cents. 

insurance during 1945-49. Discusses road Employees, 1940-50.” Monthly Tells what can be done to rehabili- 

the disability insurance programs in Review (Railroad Retirement tate the chronically disabled. 

Rhode Island, New York, California, Board), Chicago, Vol. 12, Mar.1951, Resgarcy INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. Em- 

and New Jersey. pp. 47-50 f. ployers’ New Requirements: Sick 

Downes, JEAN, and JACKSON, ELIZA- Kenprick, BENJAMIN B., and KirK- Pay... Health Benefits...Life In- 
BETH H. “Medical Care Among patrick, A.L. “Benefits and Costs surance. (Analysis 72.) New 
Males and Females at Specific Ages of Individual and Family Health York: The Institute, 1950. 47 pp. 
—Eastern Health District of Balti- Insurance Policies.” American Analyzes employee welfare pro- 
more, 1938-1943." Milbank Me- Economic Security (Chamber of grams and considers the problem of 
morial Fund Quarterly, New York, Commerce of the U.S.A.), Washing- supplying disability benefits during 
Vol. 29, Jan. 1951, pp. 5-30. 25 ton, Vol. 8, Jan—Feb. 1951, pp. periods of nonoccupational illness and 


cents. 17-32. 25 cents. accident. Includes a discussion of 
Evanc, Kart. “Healthand Welfareof Lawson, Mase O. “Nurses and the New York State’s new compulsory dis- 

Seafarers: An International Prob- British National Health Service.” bility insurance law. 

lem.” International Labour Re- American Journal of Nursing, New Sr. CLAIR, ASHLEY. “Medicolegal and 

view, Geneva, Vol. 63, Jan. 1951, pp. York, Vol 51, Jan. 1951, pp. 31-34. Social Problems in Permanent Dis- 

1-23. SOcents. 50 cents. ability Cases.” Industrial Medicine 

Discusses the special need for aN OGpany,Jonn. “Cash Sickness Pay- and Surgery, Chicago, Vol. 20, Mar. 
international program for seafarers. ments and Their Implications.” 1951, pp. 109-112. 75 cents. 
FepeRAL Securrry AGENCY. PUBLIC American Economic Security, “ , 

HEALTH SERVICE. Planning for (Chamber of Commerce of the cone, Sere hse wane 

Health Services: A Guide for U. S. A.), Washington, Vol. 8, Jan— 

States and Communities. (Public Feb. 1951, pp. 32-37. 25 cents. (Continued on page 35) 
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Table 11.— assistance: ts and payments 
tpt ry by State, Fe 1951° 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 



























































a 
pene ny Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
State —— aes ~< 1951 pobquery 1950 
ients Total Aver- 
| amount age | | 
| _ Amount a Amount 
aan GO “7 ‘hem 
— | 
otal *....2,760,119 /$118,904,560 |s43.11 | -0.2| -o.8| —0.1 | -2.7 
ee 81,400 | 1,673,132 | 20.55} —.2 #21436) 43.8 
Alaska... 1, 504 $4,054 | 52.73) —.5) —12) +25] 8.7 
Ariz........| 14,576 787, 304 51.98 | +.2 —.1/+14.0/) +122 
y. aoe | 68, 1, 781,999 | 25.86 | —.1 —.2/ +109) 413.1 
Calif | 273, 964 | 18,498,781 | 67.52) +.5/) 4.2) —14/ 5.9 
Colo. | 51,818 | 3,474,050 | 67.06) +.1 | —17.4 | +3.8 +5.8 
Conn.._.... | 19,983 | 1,198,978 | 60.00} +.4 +1] +56) +7.5 
See | 1,503 45,679 | 28.67) —.5 —9) —-42) 3.9 
Deu...) 28 127,488 | 44.86 | +.2 +8) +1.7 +7.1 
, haber | 69,422 | 2,702,308 | 38.93) +.1 —3/ 425) —24 
| 
ee 102,042 | 2,437,359 | 23.89 ©) +.2 | —4.2 +8.1 
Hawaii 2, 292 76, 789 | 33.50 | —1.0 —.3) —4.0 —1.1 
Idaho. 11,480 | 882,645 | 40.52 | @) my | +8| —4 
BD a de, 118,420 | 5,202,017 | 43.98 | —.6 —.2| —7.6 +.3 
SSDS 50,626 | 1,795,871 | 35.47; —.6 —7)/ -22) -33 
Towa... .... | 49,070 | 2,422,568 | 49.37) —.3 —.1 —.4 | +.3 
Kans. ...._. | 39,019 | 1,912,463 | 49.01 | —.4 —.3 +5) 83 
| RPA 7,270 | 1,383,600 | 20.57) —.3} +.5) +95) +65 
La. _.......| 118,501 | 5,536,834 | 46.60) +.3; +.4/ —28 —3.9 
Maine.__... | 15, 307 656, 797 | 42.91 (0) +.2) +43 +3.3 
} 
Md........| 11,672 437,314 37.47 | —1.0 +31 —20 —.6 
Mass. ...... 102,072 | 6,317,698 | 61.89 @) +.7 2.4 —4.0 
Mich....... | g7as7 | 4,461,027 | 45.82) —4) — 3} —22/) —42 
finn.» ... | 55,387 | 2,380,681 | 43.02 | —.3 4.9) —9| 13.6 
fiss__ | 60,897 | 1,119,887 | 1830) 1-0) =1.2) 21 | =—53 
| * Ore ae! 132,318 | 5,723,347 | 43.25/ —.2} -—.2! 4+22/ 41.9 
Mont... __- 11, 807 635,069 | 53.79) +.3 | 1.71) +1.0/) 43.0 
Nebr....... | 23,034 908,865 | 43.36) —4) =—3) =<371 =—47 
Nev........| 2,738 141,683 | 51.98) —3/ —4/) +6.4| 2.3 
N. H. 7,414 340, 544 | 45.93 | -4/ —.6 +.5| +62 
Ned. csised 760 | 1,138,934 | 47.93 | —.7 —.5| =-22 —4.9 
N. Mex..... 10, 470 401,926 | 38.39) +.6 +2.5| +42 +11.7 
ame | 116,843 | 6,364,810 | 54.47 | —.3 —.1} —2.0 —.3 
moe 61,490 | 1,363,988 | 22.18 | —.2 —.3}) +4.7 +6.8 
N. Dak. | _ 9,070 457,134 | 50.40 ~.3] +1.0] 41.5 | +7.0 
Ohio... . 121,618 | 5,430,016 | 44.65) -.6) —.8| —43 —8.1 
Okla | 90,351 4, 487,510 | 45.17 -—.2 | —.3 —1.8 —14.8 
Oreg.......| 23,544 } 1,219,507 | 51.80) —3) —6 +.5 1.7 
apa ate a 82,904) 3, 211, 688 | 38. 70 |} —1.2 —.7 | -I.2) —14.2 
Ri Py 23iis.. 9, 956 448, 281 | 45.03 | —1.0 -.5}/ -28/ =53 
ee: nay ge 1, 045, 698 24.83 | —.4 —.3| +4.5 +10.7 
8. Dak____- 12,223 | ‘485,608 | 39.73) @ | +9!) +.1 +21 
Tenn......-| 66,080 | 1,977,277 | 2092) —.4|) —.9) +48 +1.0 
Tex. __- 224,045 | 7,331,476 | 32.72} —.2)| —.3| +1.4 —2.8 
Utah. ... 9,891) 451,335) 45.63) —3/ -44°+2.7}) -19 
, +8 | 6,965 | 250,353 | 35.94 @) +.3 +2.3 | +4.8 
Va. lll) awhess | 427,672} 21.72} — 3) +1] +29 +52 
Wash_._... 71,863 | 4,474,027 | 62.26 | —1.7 —.6)/ —.4] —2.7 
We Vilieds 26,640 | 703,024 | 26.39) —6/ -1.0| +.3 —2.7 
Wis. .2227.- 52,306 | 2219586} 42.43) =—3| @ | +3) —6 
Wye....... 4, 388 247, 589 | 56.42 | +1.0 | +.4) +28 +5.3 
PL RS... 16, 925 126,778 | 7.40} $8.3) 9 +3.2 fol 
iccttorevisions the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub 
> Includes 4, 4 oo — 65 tek | of age in Colorado and payments to 
these Such pa made without Federal participation. 
E ee Mo Reo | thet v icin S liaeede, for which February data are not 
aval 


? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Represents data for January 1951. 





Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, February 1951 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 


such payments] 


: ant 
Payments to Percentage change from— 























| sree 
| Num- | | | 
State | ber of | January 1951 February 1950 
recip- | in— in 
ients | Total | Av ri Ee a — 
|} amount | 
2 4 ly Amount | a A mount 
Total?__..| 95, 492 | $4, 449, 900 $46. 60 @) | +0.4 +2.0 +3.0 
Total, 47 | | 
States ‘| 77,220} 3,722,870 | 48.21) (© +.4 +2. ¢ +3.8 
Ala.........| 1,850 34,319 | 22.01 | +0.5 +1.1 | +11.0 +7.7 
806 52.547 | 58.65 | —1.1 —1.6 +9 +4.2 
Ark ‘ 2, 043 63, 262 | 30.97 —.3 —.1 +9.9 +13.8 
Calif.?__. 11, 081 | 908, 429 | 81.98 +.8 +.8 +10.7 +9.9 
Colo. a 372 | 22,046 | 50.26 —.3 —.3 4 +1.0 
Conn...... 206 | 18,492 | 62.47 | +.7 ® | +26.0 +34. 4 
et 199 | 8,858 | 44.51 | +1.5 +1.1 +9.9 +19.6 
oa | 258 12,496 | 48.43 | —1.1 —1.6 -4.4 +4.5 
Fla... 1 3,319 141, 608 | 42.67 @) | —.2 +2. ¢ +2.0 
Ga | 2,838 81,164 | 28.60) +.4/ +9) +84 +13.8 
Hawaii | 113 4,282 | 37.89) +3.7/ +2.4 +3.7 +7.4 
Idaho 20s 11,080 | 53.27 1.0 =,5 3.3 41.1 
Il | 4,247 202, 998 | 47.80 | 2 +2) —5.6 
aes |; 1,838 70,966 | 38.61) —.2 —1.1 —1.2 —.6 
lowa 1, 253 | * 72,074 | 57. 52 —.2 +1) +41 +11.0 
Kans 665 | 33,953 | 51.06) +.2| +11] —-123| 149 
cy | 2,463 54,403 | 22.09; +.3 +.8 | +13.6 +11.9 
La | 1,870 81,960 | 43.83) +.5) +15 +4.7 +7.0 
Maine 660 | 29,933 | 45.35/ -1.0| —1.0 42.7 
d 434 | 20,085 | 41.50| —.2 +11 8 +2.5 
Mass i 1,530} 104,715 | 68.44 +.3 +.7 +3.8 +8.7 
Mich 1, 855 95,386 | 51.42); —.1 —.1 +.9 +2.6 
Minn..._..| 1,138 63,456 | 55.76 | +.7 —1.2| +42 +1.0 
Miss } 2,801 | 65,791 | 23.49 —.4 —.8 +4.7 6.9 
Mo 2,799 7 111,900 |7 40.00 —2 —.2 —.6 
Mont 530 31,718 | 50.85 +.4 +2.2 + +6. 4 
Nebr 732 41, 965 7.33 —.2) (5) +11.8 +18. 2 
Nev 33 1, 878 (5) (*) (%) (3 
N.H 320 16,009 | 50.31 +.6 +.6 1.2 +4.7 
N.J 777 42,115 | 44.20 —.4 —1.4 +-th +7.3 
N. Mex 522 19, 220 | 36.82 +.4 +3.2 +9. 4 13.4 
 & 2 4,015 49,232 | 62.08 | —.3 +.8 +1 +7.2 
N.C 4, 335 148,279 | 34.21 | +.7 +1.0} +10 +13.7 
N. Dak | 109 | 6,175 | 56.65 0 —2.1 2.2 
Se 3, S88 | 176,189 | 45.32 —.1 -.5 +2 2.4 
Okla... 2, 664 | 127,175 | 47.74 | —1.0 6 2 12.4 
Oreg .. . 305 | 25,151 | 63.67 | +3 3 8 2 +-10.9 
Pa_._.___..| 15,440 613.199 | 39.71 | @) +2 -.3 = 
R.1 --+| 188 10, 286 1.71) +2.7) +18] +146 +19.0 
s.C 1, 576 42,654 | 27.06| —.3] +11 +6.5 -4.3 
5. Dak. _._.| 220 8,222 | 37.37 | —.9 +2) +23 +6.9 
Tenn | 2,705 102,346 | 37.84 | +.3 | +2) +85 +9.3 
Tex 4,917 187,345 | 38.10 | —1.8 | +7) —22.0 22.7 
eth..265... 205 10,167 | 49.60; Oo | —.7} =-L9 -1.0 
Vt 185 7,318 | 39.5 —.5 tN —1.6 +.6 
Va _...-| 1,829 | 45,532 | 20.78 | +.3 +.2 +2. 4 +5, 2 
Wash.? ----| S44 64,432 | 76.16 | —1.2 +2) +68 +3.3 
, om brad 1,079 | 33,639 | 31.18 +.1 +.6 +s +8.7 
Wis. _.. | 1,386 67,140 | 48.44 +.1 +1.5 - +-4.3 
eRe ill 6,167 | 55. 56 +1.8 7 ’ 
P; Be®. suas 509 3,817 | 7.9) +2.6 +2.6 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
Data 


italics represent programs administered without Federal participation 


exclude program in Connecticut administered without Federal! participation 
concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. Alaska does not 
administer ald tothe blind. Totalsexclude Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
for which February data are not available. Al! data subject to revision 

2 Includes 645 recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 
fornia and 17 in Washington and payments to these recipient Such pa its 
are made without Federa! participation. 

? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘4 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Includes 
recipients of and payments for aid to the partially self-supporting ! i in Cali- 
fornia and Washington. 

5 Inerease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made t cipients 
one. 

es pay- 


resents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; exclud 
ment vy other than a month. 
* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 r per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 
* Represents data for January 1951; not included in totals. 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1951 * 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 

































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
January 1951 February 1950 
State ste Average per— in— in— 
families Total 
Total * Children 
amount Number Number 
Family | Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 

640, 378 | * 2,201, 156 1, 637, 182 |$47, 759, 754 $74. 58 3 $21.70 —0.2 +1.1 +3.0 +4.7 
640, 351 | ? 2,201, 062 1,637,115 | 47, 758, 780 74. 58 # 21.70 —.2 +1.1 +3.0 +4.7 
18, 861 § 66,079 52, 310 633, 053 33. 56 39. 58 +.2 .9 +15.9 17.0 
647 2, 088 1, 515 44, 848 69. 32 21. 48 +1.6 ® +10. 6 .3 
4, 257 16, 085 12, 057 385, 666 90. 60 23. 98 0 -.1 +13.7 18.7 
18, 505 63, 107 48, 354 775, 659 41.71 12. 29 +.1 +.1 +28.5 27.8 
56, 730 175, 210 130,279 | 6,147, 505 108. 36 35. 09 +.6 +1.2 +42.3 +35.8 
5, 505 20, 441 15, 343 515, 080 92. 05 25. 20 +1,.2 +16 +.7 +5.0 
5, 509 18, 260 13, 142 598, 354 106. 87 32.77 +.7 -.1 +22.7 +2A.0 
HSS 2, 648 2,019 49, 553 72.02 18. 71 -.7 +.4 +10.3 +119 
2, 152 8, 576 6, 559 196, 710 91.41 22. 04 —.6 ® +7.2 i 4 
28, 034 94, 340 70, 477 1, 443, 562 49. 89 15. 30 +.6 +.5 +12.2 11,7 
17, 974 50, 284 45, 672 834, 704 46. 44 14. 08 +1.9 +2.0 +32.5 +37.1 
3, 692 14, 031 10, 773 328, 108 88. 87 23. 38 —2.0 —2.1 +4.9 6 
2, 516 8, 656 6, 346 263, 104. 89 30. 49 —.4 +.5 +.6 7.5 
23, 616 82, 733 61, 161 2, 312, 201 97. 91 27.95 -.1 +1.6 —8.1 1.3 
11, 030 36, 162 , 640 724, 012 65. 64 20. 02 —.5 —.6 +.7 +1.0 
5, 185 18, 144 13, 504 * 506, 97.72 27.92 +.2 +22.7 +4.1 +32.7 
5, 166 18, 013 13, 502 421, 603 81.61 23. 41 —.7 —.2 —9.1 —12.3 
23, 958 83, 741 61, 469 802, 516 37.25 10. 66 +.1 +1.3 +25.2 +18.5 
26, 547 04, 708 69, 805 1, 320, 282 49. 73 13. 04 —2.1 —19 —11.6 —25.4 
4, 482 15, 892 11, 468 333, 74. 42 20. 99 +1.8 +2.1 +23.0 +40.8 
6, 338 24, 398 18, 550 501, 160 79. 07 20. 54 -Y +2.2 +2.0 —1L4 
13, 439 44, 405 32, 525 1, 487, 880 110. 71 33. 51 +.1 +.8 +2.6 —.8 
25, 688 83, 154 59,120 | 2,273,417 88. 50 27.34 +.1 +.5 —6.4 —6.4 
7,917 26, 729 20, 155 717, 618 90. 64 26. 85 +.5 +.7 T$ +.7 
10, 786 3 40, 200 30, 798 199, 712 18. 52 34.96 —1.1 —.4 4g —26.9 
24, 819 83, 908 61, 480 1, 292, 275 52. 07 15. 40 —.7 —.4 0 —4.2 
2, 450 8, 424 6, 235 210, 670 85. 99 25. 01 +1.4 +4.0 —1.6 +1.5 
3, 521 11,354 8, 412 , 81. 92 25. 41 —.2 —-1 —3.0 —4.7 

27 94 974 ¢) ©) ¢) ¢) ¢) ®) 
1,675 5,722 4,176 177,780 106. 12 31.06 +1.1 @) +5.5 +2A.2 
New Jersey .............-. 5, 291 17, 900 13, 416 490, 956 92. 79 27.43 —.3 +.1 —2.1 +5.6 
New Mexico. COP REL ROL: & 5,472 18, 889 14, 274 326, 384 59. 65 17.2 +.5 +1.0 +5.5 +20.6 
Ls. dptechdbdsesccsoscnsboes 55, 304 184, 267 131,130 | 6,040,696 109. 05 32. 78 —.7 +1.2 —5.2 +.4 
North Carolina........... ‘ 16, 175 3 58, 954 45, 205 721, 362 44. 60 312.24 +.5 +1.5 +14.6 +18.3 
North Dakota - - 1, 836 6,614 4, 999 192, 359 104.77 29. 08 +1.4 +3.1 —.2 +.3 
ke ial cl decid 14, 808 53, 919 40,327 | 1,157,352 78.15 21. 46 +1.0 +1.9 +5.9 +3 
Oklahoma... ......... 21, 688 656 55, 369 1, 530, 572 70. 57 21. 07 +.9 +.7 —9.0 24.0 
kt 4,015 13, 285 , 043 407, 430 101. 48 30. 67 +2.5 +2.3 +10.9 +7.5 
Es cccrcocsceoesesadsus 44, 548 158, 500 116,789 | 3,996,240 89. 71 25. 21 —2.2 —.9 —21.4 —23.6 
> ree 3, 486 11, 676 8, 407 309, 732 88. 85 26. 53 —1.5 —.7 —6.9 —5.8 
South Carolina - paiaiindibelitanintvadl 6, 730 25, 158 19, 400 231, 884 34. 46 9. 22 —.5 —.4 —2.1 —25.0 
alan. 6 ccmmenmetataitbieed 2, 565 8, 369 6, 207 172, 898 67.41 20. 66 +2.3 +3.3 +13.4 +17.0 
Senmesses............... 24,319 86, 438 64,984 | 1, 150,657 47.69 13. 42 —.3 —.4 6.1 +3.4 
Temes.........- 19, 289 74, 024 55, 007 836, 641 43. 37 11.30 -.1 +.1 .1 +5.6 
Se 3, 278 11, 438 8, 440 302, 505 92. 31 26. 46 —.9 -.2 —8.3 —8.0 
rae nentielentis - 1,087 3, 588 2, 791 55, 267 53.30 15. 40 —.4 —.3 +4.6 +4.2 
ddd adindsipmadolnitee 8, 514 31, 693 24, 020 426, 451 50. 09 13. 46 +.9 +1.8 +12.5 +24.2 
EE ESAS 11, 287 37, 166 26, 742 1, 487, 396 131. 78 40. 02 —.7 +5.7 —10.0 +16.3 
ie WEED... .coareccocoteses 18, 181 67, 301 51,777 | 1,060, 572 58. 33 15. 76 —.8 +4.7 1.3 +7.8 
PDs ws ccncnce ae ee a 8, 042 30, 370 22, 330 911, 208 101. 90 30. 00 +.3 +3.0 —2.2 +.3 
Din deugsdeveseccnpaddaneneeed 638 2, 275 1, 604 64, 696 101. 40 28.44 +3.4 +3.5 +04 +14.8 
CS TIE EL 11, 452 (4) 27, 485 85, 662 7.48 (#4) —.4 et) fe eee annt 

1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Januar 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


—) 21. Figures in italics 
represent progam administered without Federa pation. Data exclude 
programs in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska administered without Federal 
participation concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. Totals 
exclude Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which February data are not 
available. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

3 Number of adults included in total number of recipients is estimated. 

‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 


¢ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 


7 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change on less than 100. 


8 No change. 
* In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
nee payments of $82,940 from general assistance funds were made to 2,313 
families. 

© Represents data for January 1951; not included in totals. 

!! Data on number of adults not available. 
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Recipients and payments to recipients, ate, 
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Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, February 1951 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Percentage change from— 
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Payments to cases 





January 1951 


February 1950 
in— in— 


— Amount 





$19, 568, 000 , , —1.6 
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1 + Saag og of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data subject 
to rev 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 
Excludes Eeeee Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which February data are 
not a 
4 State program only; excludes ape ot mabe administered by loca! officials. 
‘ Abogt 11 pare ll — of this total is estimated 

5 Partly est 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical] care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

- Increase of than 0.05 percent. 


1° Includes cases recei medical care only. 

1 Includes 2,313 cases and payments of $82,940 representing supplementation 
of aid to dependent children payments. 4 
12 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,847 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 7,981 cases under program administered by 
State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not 


com 
2 Noto computed; comparable data not available. 
r Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
% Represents data for January 1951. 





